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Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second. | 
By John Lord Hervey. Philadelphia: Lea) 
& Blanchard. 1848. 


Lorp Hervey’s Memoirs of his own Time, it 
was long since known, were written with strict 
injunctions of secresy till after the decease of 
George III]. Of course, great expectations | 
have long existed in relation to the character 
of the work. The more serious of these will 
stony wt be disappointed : that is, there are no 
new political developments of great secrets of 
state. But the sketches of court intrigue, 
with the varied gossip about the leading peo- 
ple of the times, are both instructive and inter- 
esting. 

There is not a little fine character-drawing 
by Lord Hervey’s pen. His Portrait of the 
Prince of Wales is very severe, but is, ina less 
exaggerated degree indeed, really a very com- 
mon sort of character. The passage, “he was, 
indeed, as false as his capacity would allow 
him to be, and was more capable in that walk 
than in any other,” reads as if it had particular 
point in it; but it amounts in fact to no more 
than the old truism, that an unscrupulous per- 
son, acting without passion, always has the ad- 
vantage alike over people of principle or peo- 

le of impulse. The Prince here seems to 

ave been good only from weakness, and 
strong only when he was bad, which, we take 
it, is the character of half the rogues in Chris- 
tendom ; of whose fellowship the Prince might 
have become a worthy member, had not his 
rank and wealth hedged hiin in to a definite po- 
sition in society, while lifting his foibles to 
sight like the features of a man exposed in a 
pillory. We comment thus particularly upon 
this delineation of character, for the passage 
has attracted attention in the Reviews abroad. 


‘The Prince’s character at his first coming 
over, though little more respectable, seemed 
much more amiable than, upon his opening him- 
self further and being better known, it turned 
out to be ; for though there appeared nothing in 
him to be hated—neither anything great nor any- 
thing vicious; his behavior was something that 
gained one’s good wishes, though it gave one no 
esteem for him; for his best qualities, whilst 
they prepossessed one the most in his favor, al- 
Ways gave one a degree of contempt for him 
at the same time; his carriage, whilst it 
seemed engaging to those who did not examine 
it, appearing mean to those who did ; for theugh 
his manners had the show of benevolence from a 
good deal of natural or habitual civility, yet his 
cajoling everybody, and almost in an equal de- 
gree, made those things which might have been 
thought favors, if more judiciously or sparingly 
bestowed, lose all their weight. He carried this 
affectation of general benevolence so far that he 
often condescended below the character of a 
Prince; and as people attributed this familiarity 
to popular, and not particular motives, so it only 
lessened their respect without increasing their 
good will, and instead of giving them good im- 
pressions of his humanity, only gave them ill 
ones of his sincerity. He was indeed as false as 
his capacity would allow him to be, and was 





more capable in that walk than in any other, 











served his present purpose. He had a much 
weaker understanding, and, if possible, a more 
obstinate temper, than his father; that is, more 
tenacious of opinions he had once formed, though 
less capable of ever forming right ones. Had 
he had one grain of merit at the bottom of his 
heart, one should have had compassion for him 
in the situation to which his miserable poor 
head soon reduced him; for his case, in short, 
was this:—he had a father that abhorred him, a 
mother that despised him, sisters that betrayed 
him, a brother set up against him, and a set of 
servants that neglected him, and were neither of 
use, nor capable of being of use to him, nor de- 
sirous of being so.” 


We subjoin some further strictures upon the 
prince’s character, which are equally bitterly 
severe :— 


**And when I have mentioned his [the 
Prince’s] temper, it is the single ray of light I 
can throw on his character to gild the other wise 
universal blackness that belongs to it; and it is 
surprising how any character made up of so 
many contradictions should never have the good 
fortune to have stumbled (par contre-coup at 
least) upon any one virtue; but as every vice 
has its opposite vice as well as its opposite 
virtue, so this heap of iniquity, to complete at 
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no justice in his inclination, no integrity in his 
commerce, no sincerity in his professions, no 
stability in his attachments, no sense in his con- 
versation, no dignity in his behavior, and no 
judgment in his conduct ?” 


This is evidently written with great per- 
sonal acrimony, and the secret of Hervey’s bit- 
ter tirade peeps out in a note by the Editor, 
setting forth that Hervey and the Prince had 
mutually duped and betrayed each other, in the 
one instance in a political, and the other in an 
amatory intrigue. Hervey thus pursues his 
ancient confederate. 


** Neither the Queen nor the Princess Caro- 
line loved the Prince, and yet both of them had 
by fits a reste of management for his character, 
which made them, though they were very ready 
to allow all his bad qualities, mix now and then 
some good ones, which he had very little pre- 
tence to. They used to say that he was not 
such a fool as one took him for: that he was not 
wise neither; that he could sometimes be very 
amusing, though often very ennuyant; and 
that in everything he was made up of such odd 
contradictions, that he would do the meanest, 
the lowest, and the dirtiest things about money, 








and at other times the most generous: that his 
|heart was like his head, both bad and good; 


once its uniformity in vice in general, as well as | and that he very often seemed to have a worse 


its contradictions in particular vices, like variety 
of poisons,—whether hot or cold, sweet or bit- 
ter,—was still poison, and had never an anti- 
dote. 

** The contradictions he was made up of were 
these :—He was at once both false and sincere ; 
he was false by principle, and sincere from 
weakness, trying always to disguise the truths he 
ought not to have concealed, and from his levity 
discovering those he ought never to have suffer- 
ed to escape him; so that he never told the 
truth when he pretended to confide, and was for 
ever telling the most improper and dishonest 
truths when anybody else had confided in him. 

**He was at once both lavish and avaricious, 
and always both in the wrong place, and without 
the least ray of either of the virtues often con- 
comitant with these vices; for he was profuse 
without liberality, and avaricious without eco- 
nomy. He was equally addicted to the weak- 
ness of making many friends and many enemies, 
for there was nobody too low or too bad for him 
to court, nor nobody too great or too good for him 
to betray. 

** He desired without love, could laugh with- 
out being pleased, and weep without being 
grieved; for which reason his mistresses never 
were fond of him, his companions never pleased 
with him, and those he seemed to commiserate 
never relieved by him. When he aimed at be- 
ing merry in company, it was in so tiresome a 
manner that his mirth was to real cheerfulness 
what wet wood is to a fire, that damps the flame 
it is brought to feed. 

* His irresolution would make him take any- 
body’s advice who happened to be with him; so 
that jealousy of being thought to be influenced 
(so prevalent in weak people and consequently 
those who are most influenced) always made 
him say something depreciating to the next 
comer of him that advised him last. 

“With these qualifications, true to nobody, 
and seen through by everybody, it is easy to 
imagine nobody had any regard for him: what 





heart than he really had, by being a knave when 
he thought he was only avoiding the character 
ofa dupe; and by doing things to people with- 
out reflecting enough on what he was doing, to 
know he was hurting them so muchas he really 
did. Lord Hervey said that was an excuse one 
might make at any time, without a possibility of 
being disproved, for any action in anybody ; but 
that if he saw any one of thirty years old picking 
out people’s eyes with a pair of scissors, it would 
be very difficult for a stander-by to persuade him 
that the person who was performing that opera- 
tion thought he was paring their nails. The 
Queen said that would indeed, she believed, be 
something difficult; but if, in paring their 
nails, he only cut into the finger a little, one 
might sure imagine that wounding tne flesh 
was accident, and that in reality he only thought 
of cutting their nails too close to scratch him; 
‘and this I firmly believe was sometimes the 
case. When he betrayed you, laughed at Doding- 
ton, and gave up Lord Chesterficld, he was cer- 
tainly very false to every one of you, one after 
another ; but when he was so, he thought of no- 
thing more than clearing himself of the suspi- 
cion one might have of his being weak enough 
to be governed.’ 

** Lord Hervey told the Queen she was the 
best apologist he knew in the world, but said 
the consequences of the Prince’s conduct were 
equally prejudicial to his Royal Highness’s 
character, let the motive be what it would ; and 
that it could never be so fatal to any Prince to 
have it thought he was to he governed as to have 
it known he was not to be trusted; which 
was certainly the Prince’s case, and said of him 
by everybody that ever spoke of him, and 
thought even by many who did not speak of 
him. ‘* This will certainly, too, Madam, as 
well as his inconstancy, make anybody who 
shall get a temporary possession of him when he 
comes to be King think of nothing but their own 
interest, and pushing it as fast as they can, 

















without any view of what becomes of him, or 
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any remorse for any inconveniences they may 
draw him into.’ * This, my dear Lord,’ said 
the Queen, ‘ is what I have often told him ; and, 
as I hope the King will live yet a great while, 
experience and growing wiser will, | hopes 
make this poor young man feel the truth of what 
he imagines now one always tells him with some 
view to one’s own advantage, and not with any 
regard to his. I believe, too, what 1 dare say 
you do not, that there is nothing he dreads more 
at present than the King’s death.’ ‘I am so far 
from believing it,’ said Lord Hervey, ‘ that I 
cannot comprehend your being serious when 
you say it is your epinion, and am firmly per- 
suaded there is nothing he wishes so much; 
and that he does not esteem himself less capable 
of ruling wisely than Cesar.’ ‘ You are mis- 
taken,’ said the Queen; ‘ besides, the great 
debts he has contracted, payable at that time, 
make him apprehend this period still more.’ 
‘If that were any reason,’ said Lord Hervey, 
‘ for his wishing the King’s life, he would wish 
it every day more than another, as it is a reason 
that, | fear, will be ever increasing as long as 
the King and he shall live. And, since your 
Majesty has mentioned this, I must say one 
thing, which I have often thought of with great 
anxiety, and that is the danger there is of the 
King’s days somehow or other being shortened 
by those profligate usurers who lend the Prince 
money upon these terms. I am sure, if I guess 
right, there are some who deal with the Prince 
for money payable at the King’s death with most 
extortionate interest, who would want nothing 
but a fair opportunity to hasten the day of pay- 
ment; and the King’s manner of exposing him- 
self a thousand different ways would make it full 
as easy for these fellows to accomplish such a 
design as their conscience would to form it.’ 
* What you say,’ replied the Queen, ‘ is certainly 
true. But what can bedone?” ‘ Why, if no 
other means,’ said Lord Hervey, ‘can be found 
to put a stop to this every day increasing danger 
to the King’s life, | am sure, for my own part, I 
would make no scruple of moving for an Act of 
Parliament to make it capital for any man to 
lend money for a premium at the King’s death.’ 
* To be sure,’ replied the Queen, ‘ it ought to be 
so ; and pray talk a little with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole about it.’” 


A marked interest attaches to all this from 
the mystery which so long hung over the 
Prince’s relations to his family, as set forth in 
the preface to the work. But other members 
of the Royal Family fare scarcely better at 
Lord Hervey’s hands :— 


* The Queen used to speak to Lord Hervey of 
this subject with as little reserve when the 
Princess Caroline was present, as when alone; 
but never before the Princess Emily, who had 
managed her affairs so well, as to have lost en- 
tirely the confidence of her mother, without hav- 
ing obtained the friendship of her brother; by 
trying to make her court by turns to both, she 
had by turns betrayed both, and at last lost both. 

“Princess Emily had much the least sense, 
except her brother, of the family, but had for 
two years much the prettiest person. She was 
lively, false, and a great liar; did many ill offi- 
ces to people, and no good ones; and for want of 
prudence, said as many shocking things to their 
faces, as for want of good nature or truth she 
said disagreeable ones behind their backs. She 
had as many enemies as acquaintances, for no- 
body knew without disliking her.” 


In this same line of writing, the following» 
though good, are not such finished specimens : 


LORD LYTTELTON. 


*“*This new favorite, Mr. Lyttelton, was, in 
his figure, extremely tall and thin ; his face was 
so ugly, his person so ill made, and his carriage 
so awkward, that every feature was a blemish, 
every limb an incumbrance, and every motion a 
disgrace ; but, as disagreeable as his figure was, 
his voice was still more so, and his address more 
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disagreeable than either. He had a great flow 
of words that were always uttered in a lulling 
monotony, and the little meaning they had to 
boast of was generally borrowed from the com- 
monplace maxims and sentiments of moralists, 
philosophers, patriots, and poets, crudely imbib- 
ed, half digested, ill put together, and confusedly 
refunded.” 

Again :— 

** Lord Carteret and Lord Chesterfield were 
in some things very much alike—in others very 
different: they were both of them most abomi- 
nably given to fable, and both of them often un- 
necessarily, and consequently indiscreetly, so; 
for whoever would lie usefully should hie sel- 
dom: they both of them, too, treated all princi- 
ples of honesty and integrity with such open 
contempt, that they seemed to think the appear- 
ance of those qualities would be of as little use 
to them as the reality, which must certainly be 
impolitic, since always to ridicule those who are 
swayed by such principles was telling all their 
acquaintance, ‘If you do not behave to me like 
knaves, I shall either distrust you as hypocrites 
or laugh at you as fools.’ ; 

** They had both ¢f them good parts, but parts 
that were of a very different style : Lord Carteret 
had a much better public and Court understand- 
ing than Lord Chesterfield, and Lord Chester- 
field a much better private and social understand- 
ing than Lord Carteret; so that this was as 
much superior to the other in the Senate and 
the Cabinet as the other was superior to him at 
table and in rue/les.” 


Here is a glimpse of “ an interior” of Lord 
Walpole’s domesticities. 


“The balance of the Marlborough election 
was turned, as well as many other points, mere- 
ly by his weight being thrown into the anti- 
Court scale. And there was one odd circum- 
stance that made the Queen think this affair of 
much more importance, and more mortifying to 
Sir Robert Walpole, than it really was: for, 
after Sir Robert, the next day, had been giving 
her an account of it, Lord Hervey happening to 
be with her that evening, she told him she 
never saw anything so managed as this business 
had been, nor Sir ert Walpole ever so much 
struck and cast down on any occasion in her 
life: ‘ He has just been here,’ said she, ‘ and 
appeared quite confounded and moped, had nei- 
ther life nor spirit, and seemed more shocked 
(which you know he is not apt to be) than i 
ever saw any man, and even more than he was 
at the bustle of the Excise.’ Lord Hervey, who 
knew that nothing was so likely to bring Sir 
Robert into difficulty in the palace as being 
thought to feel himself in any out of it, told her 
Majesty that he believed she had misconstrued 
Sir Robert’s confusion, and imputed it to a 
cause very different from that which had really 
occasioned it: and then told her Majesty that 
his mistress, Miss Skerrett, was extremely ill of 
a pleuritic fever, in great danger, and that Sir 
Robert was in the utmost anxiety and affliction 
for her. 

* The Queen, who was much less concerned 
about his private afflictions than his ministerial 
difficulties, was , lad to hear his embarrassment 
thus accounted for, and began to talk on Sir 
Robert's attachment to this woman, asking Lord 
Hervey many questions about Miss Skerrett’s 
beauty and understanding, and bis fondness and 
weakness towards her, She said she was very glad 
he had any amusement for his leisure hours, but 
could neither comprehend how a man could be 
very fond of a woman who was only attached to 
him for his money, nor ever imagine how any 
woman would suffer him as a lover from any 
consideration or inducement but his money. 
*‘ She mnust be a clever gentlewoman,’ continued 
the Queen, ‘ to have made him believe she cares 
for him on any other score; and to show you 
what fools we all are in some point or other, she 
has certainly told him some fine story or other 
of her love and her passion, and that poor man— 
avec ce gros corps, ces jambes enflées, et ce 








vilain ventre—believes her. Ah! what is bu- 
man nature!’ While she was saying this, she 
little reflected in what degree she herself pos- 
sessed all the impediments and antidotes to love 
she had been enumerating, and that ‘ 4A! what 
is human nature £’ was as applicable to her 
own blindness as to his.” 


Lord Hervey, the author of these memoirs, 
was no ordinary man. An invalid for years, 
and subject to that distressing malady, epilepsy, 
he still, while suffering from the most enleebling 
want of health—his complaint afflictive alike 
to mind and body, displayed a vigor and 
ability as a courtier and a litterateur which 
would have made him a marked man of his 
time, even if he had not been immortalized by 
the wit of Pope. His memoirs are preceded by 
an interesting biographical notice, with an 
account of the manuscripts from which the 
work is prepared. 


A Series of Posthumous Philosophical Tracis, 
written in Latin, before his Ilumination. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. From the Lon- 
don Edition. Translated by Dr. Garth 
Wilkinson. Boston: Otis Clapp. 


Tue Renaissance of Swedenborg’s writings 
being the order of the day in the theological 
world—to which even the excitement upon the 
Puseyite question is but limited and secondary 
—a great interest now attaches to all the ear- 
lier scientific writings of the modern apostle 
of Spiritualism, the writings by which he 
won the vaptage-ground of celebrity which en- 
abled him to promulgate to advantage the re- 
ligious doctrines now so intimately associated 
with his name. 

We make a characteristic extract, which is 
full of suggestiveness :— 


“* The animal spirit ia never absolutely si- 
milar,in any two individuals; on the con- 
trary, it is different in all the subjects of human 
society, and always different at different times, 
in one and the same person.—Throughout the 
whole of human society, the state of no two 
souls is ever absolutely similar ; and the same 
remark applies to the red blood, as to the soul. 
It follows, that the animal spirit can never be 
absolutely similar in any two cases. For the 
animal spirit is the middle, or mediatorial es- 
sence, whereinto the soul flows from above, and 
the blood from below; as already mentioned. 
Moreover, the animus depends on the nature of 
the spirits ; wherefore, there are as many varie- 
ties of the one, as of the other. The truth of 
this is established by experience. We never 
meet with the same face, or the same speech, 
actions, or any other conditions, in any two per- 
sons, but the grounds of distinction are infinite. 
And as these forins cannot be engendered, with- 
out the ministration of the spirits, and as in 
their production and construction, they follow 
the quality, quantity, and circulation of the 
latter, so, it is evident, that the spirit can never 
be absolutely equal, or alike, in any two in- 
stances Consider, also, that the perfection of 
nature, the nature of nature, consists in the fact, 
that one thing is never identical with another, 
in the whole range of its essentials, and acci- 
dents. As for quality, the spirits are impreg- 
nated with vast numbers of sulphureo-saline ele- 
ments, and which are more abundant in some 
subjects than others; also with diverse other 
species of elements, that they imbibe from the 
bosom of the atmosphere, and from the inner 
parts of the food. ‘Thus, the eauses of variety, 
in this respect, are infinite. The cortical gland 
also, which is the organ for the preparation of 
the spirits, differs in different subjects ; prepares 
the spirit differently, in different subjects ; ad- 
mitting thereinto, and mingling in the composi- 
tion, a greater share of one nature, in one case, 
a less, in another. The quantity, also, is vari- 
ous, in every instance, as the spirit is elaborated 
and expended, according to the requirements, 
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uses, and necessities of the body. It differs, in. 
fact, in every case. Likewise the circulation of 
the spirits, which depends altogether upon na- 
tural necessity, and rational use. For the cor- 
tical gland expands and contracts continually 
and variously ; consequently, such a quantity of 

irit is attracted from the vessels and expelled 
through the fibres, as the body, including the 
sensory and motory organs, requires. Thus, the 
state of the circulation varies every moment, in 
every man” 


So it seems, after all, that there is no such 
thing as thorough sympathy between two hu- 
man beings! For even, if so identical in 
their peculiarities that they seem to have 
been cast by nature in the same mould, 
the variations of their “circulation” are 
so infinite and so arbitrary in their action 
upon the mind of each, that they are not more 
likely to assimilate happily than if directly op- 
posed to each other; while on the other hand 
opposing dispositions must inevitably jar. 
Strongly individualized natures have, therefore, 

roperly speaking, no mates+in the world. 

hey must be tucked on to other people, or 
other people must be tucked on to them—they 
may minister or they may be ministered to— 
but there is no direct companionship for them ! 
What then, asks the reader, becomes of Swe- 
denborg’s beautiful theory of “ conjugial” or 
spiritual love, which constitutes so prominent a 
feature in his later writings; and which, as 
adaptably interpreted by so many dreaming 
men and women, has led so many simple 
though earnest minds astray ? 

There has been a vast deal of metaphysical 
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implies the existence of a pure intelligence 
above it' The consequence is, that there can b: 
no sensation without the soul, which is the onl: 
part in the body that feels, as it is the only part 
that purely understands what is felt. 

** All sensation, both external and internal. 





is a passion ; hence, during sensation the svu 
ts passive.— Before the eye can see, the object t: 
[be apprehended by sight, the representations 
and appearances, the variously combined colors 
}and modifications of shade and light, must ne- 
_cessarily influence or flow into it. For the ear 
to hear, necessarily the sound must impinge o 
the tympanum and fenestra. For the tongue t« 
taste, sharp-pointed, soline, and other particl +s 
_must be provided, to strike the papille of the 
organ, Similar conditions are required, in orde: 
forthe nares to smell. All sense, then, takes 
place by touch: the touch being subtler, and 
merely involving forces, and the forms of forces, 
in the ear and eve, but comparatively heavy and 
_gross in the tongue and nose: and heaviest and 
'yrossest of all in the skin and membranes, 
whose sense constitutes touch proper, There 
| is, then, no sensation apart from touch, but sen- 
/sation is produced in adaptation to the whole 
form of touch, and tactile objects; therefore, it 
| is not action, but passion. The inner sensation, 
\or first perception, is also a passion, but compa- 
_ratively perfect and pure; for the internal sen- 
| sorium perceives nothing, but what comes from 
| the external sensoria; and perceives them, in 
‘such wise, as the images and ideas flowin. The 
| same is the case with intellection, which is inti- 
mate sensation, and depends upon perception, as 
perception depends upon sensation. By this 
scale, we advance to the soul, which alone feels, 
| because it, alone, understands. Hence, the soul 
| is passive, during its feeling, or in its sense; and 


| 
} 


ther slopes rapidly, though it is not so steep as 
o preclude cultivation. The top of the hill is 
‘ot level, but slightly convex, and presents a 
serv even surface, one hundred and fifty feet 
wide by one thousand long, measuring from its 
‘xtremity to the point where it connects with 
‘the table land. Conforming to the curve of the 
ull, and occupying its very summit, is the ser- 
vent, its head resting near the point, and its 
vody winding back for seven hundred feet, in 
rraceful undulations, terminating in a triple coil 
it the tail. The entire length, if extended, 
vould be not less than one thousand feet. ‘The 
work is clearly and boldly defined, the embank- 
ment being upwards of five feet in height by 
thirty feet base, at the centre of the body, but 
spveting somewhit towards the head and 
tull. 

**The neck of the serpent is stretched out 
nd slightly curved, and its mouth is opened 
wide as if in the act of swallowing or ejecting 
mn oval figure, which rests partially within the 
distended jaws.) This oval is formed of an em- 
bankment of earth, without any perceptible 
opening, four feet in height, and is perfectly re- 
zular in outline, its transverse and conjugate di- 
ameters being one hundred and eighty feet re- 
spectively. The ground within the oval is 
slightly elevated; a small circular elevation of 
large stones much burned once existed in its 
centre; but they have been thrown down and 
scattered by some ignorant visitor, under the pre- 
vailing impression probably that gold was hid- 
den beneaththem, The point of the bill within 
which this egg shaped figure rests seems to have 
| been artifierally cut to conform to its outline, 
leaving a smooth platform, ten feet wide, and 
| somewhat inclining inward, all around it. 

‘* Upon either side of the serpent’s head extend 





stuff written upon the soul, mind, and body, of | this is why it is delighted with the harmonies of! two small triangular elevations, ten or twelve 


late years—and every new writer has his fol- 
lowers, who believe for the time that he has 
traced the separate threads in the strange woof 
that nature has so mystically put together. 
The following passages show what Sweden- 
borg thought about these matters a hundred 
years ago :— 

‘** The internal sensation can exist and live, 
without the external, but not vice versa.—-So 
long as the brain is uninjured, internal sensa- 
tion, comprising perception and intellection, or 
imagination and thought, remains in its vigor, 
however the organs of the external senses may 
fail. The deaf and the blind can still reason 
and think. But as soon as the general sensori- 
um, or the brain, is attacked, the organs are de- 
prived of the faculty of feeling. The latter, 
therefore, depend upon the former, and not vice 
versa. Hence it follows, that :— 

“It is the soul alone which feels, perceives, 


things, and pained by their discords,” 


The work concludes the revelations, which 
many will think more curious, if not more 
satisfactory than these to which we would refer 
the reader. 








orks in Dress. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, 


publication, to present our readers with some 
further extracts from the great work by Messrs. 
E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis, on the Anti- 
quities of our Country. Among the most in- 
teresting ancient monuments discovered by 
those gentlemen in their investigations, is a 
vast Earthwork, in the form of a serpent, up- 
wards of one thousand feet in length. Of this 


We are gratified in being able, in advance of 


| feet over. They are not high, and although too 
| distinct to be overlooked, are yet too much ob- 
| literated to be satisfactorily traced. Besides a 
| platform, or level oval terrace, and a large 
| mound in the centre of the isthmus cennecting 
| the hill with the table land beyond, there are no 
| other remains, excepting a few mounds, within 
six or eight miles, none, perhaps, nearer than 
the entrenched hill in Highland county, thirteen 
miles distant There are a number of works 
lower down on Brush creek, towards its mouth ; 
but their character is not known, The point on 
which this effigy occurs commands an extensive 
prospect, overlooking the ‘bottoms’ found at 
the junction of the three principal tributaries of 
the creek. The alluvial terraces are here quite 
extensive, and it is a matter of surprise that no 
works occur upon them. 

‘“* The serpent, separate or in combination with 
| the circle, egg, or globe, has been a predominant 
‘symbol among many primitive nations, It pre- 





remarkable structure, the following account is | vailed in Egypt, Greece, and Assyria, and enter- 


and understands.—Th i intelli- me ; 
ai aap gc done jw . | ed widely into the superstitions of the Celts, the 





gence and life of the body; the proper centre, 
to which all the deeds, that are done at the cir- 
cumference, are referred. The organic sub- 
stances, however, or sensations, are subordinated 
to it. The first sensation, after the soul, is 
rational intellection, intellect or understanding, 
which is a mixed intelligence. Next under this 
comes perception ; and beneath this again, those 
five sentient powers mentioned above, viz. 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch; which 
are the outermost substances or sensations, and 
proper to the body, although the distance of all 
from the soul is not alike, but one is nearer to it 
than another. Thus, the soul is only accessible 
by degrees, and must be approached by a pecu- 
liar ladder. If any middle sensation is weaken- 
ed or destroyed, the approach to the soul is, to 
that extent, hindered, or cut off; though all the 
time the soul remains in its own centre, and its 
own intelligence, without having any communi- 


cation with the body. For example, hearing is 


not possible, apart from a particular internal 
sight, almost like eyesight ; the latter again ix 


impossible, apart from the intimate sight, which 
Constitutes thought; which, in its turn, being a 
pare intelligence, is impossible, without a pure 
otelligence: a mixed intelligence necessarily 


given, which, however, needs to be accom 
nied by the engraved plan, in order to be clearly 
understood :— 


THE GREAT SERPENT, ADAMS COUNTY, OHIO, 


** Probably the most extraordinary earthwork 
thus far discovered at the West is the ‘ Great 
Serpent.’ It is situated on Brush Creek, at a 
point known as the ‘ Three Forks,’ on entry 
1014, near the north line of Adams County, 
Ohio. No plan or — has hitherto been 
published ; nor does the fact of its existence ap- 
pear to have been known beyond the secluded 
vicinity in which it occurs. The notice first re- 
ceived by the authors of these researches was 
exceedingly vague and indefinite, and led to the 
conclusion that it was a work of defence, with 
bastions at regular intervals—a feature so extra- 
ordinary as to induce a visit, which resulted in 
the discovery here presented The true charac- 
ter of the work was apparent on the first inspec- 
tion. 

“* It is situated upon a high, crescent-form hill 
or spur of land, rising one hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of Brush Creek, which washes 
its base. The side of the hill next the stream 





presents a perpendicular wall of rock, while the 


| Hindoos, and the Chinese. It even penetrated 
‘into America; and was conspicuous in the 
|mythology of the ancient Mexicans, among 
jwpems its significance does not seem to have 
| differed materially from that which it possessed 
|in the old world. The fact that the ancient 
| Celts, and perhaps other nations of the old con- 
| tinent, erected sacred structures in the form of 
the serpent, is one of high interest. Of this 
description was the great temple of Abtry, in 
England—in many respects the most imposing 
aucient monument of the British islands. 

“It is impossible, in this connexion, to trace 
the analogies which the Ohio structure exhibits 
to the serpent temples of England, or to point 
out the extent to which the symbol was applied 
|in America,—an investigation fraught with the 
greatest interest both in respect to the light 
which it reflects upon the primitive superstitions 
of remotely separated people, and especially 
upon the origin of the American race.” 


The following observations, from the con- 
cluding chapter of the work, upon the probable 
condition of the ancient population of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, will be read with interest :— 
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“* That it was numerous and widely spread is 
evident from the number and magnitude of the 
ancient monuments, and the extensive range of 
their occurrence, That it was essentially homo- 
geneous, in customs, habits, religion, and go- 
vernment, seems very well sustained by the 
great uniformity which the ancient remains dis- 
play, not only as regards position and form, but 
in respect also to those minor particulars, which, 
not less than more obvious and imposing fea- 
tures, assist us in arriVing at correct conclusions. 
This opinion can be in no way affected, whether 
we assume that the ancient race was at one time 
diffused over the entire valley, or that it migrat- 
ed slowly from one portion of it to the other, 
under the pressure of hostile neighbors or the 
attractions of a more genial climate. The differ- 
ences which have already been pointed out be- 


tween the monuments of the several portions of | 


the valley, of the northern, central, and south- 
ern divisions, are not sufficiently marked to au- 
thorize the belief that they were the works of 
separate notions. ‘The features common to all 
are elementary, and identify them as appertain- 
ing toa single grand system, owing its origin to 
a family of men, moving in the same general di- 
rection, acting under common impulses, and in- 
fluenced by similar causes. 

** Without undertaking to point out the affini- 
ties, or to indicate the probable origin of the 
builders of the western monuments, and the 
cause of their final disappearance,—we may ven- 
ture to suggest that the facts thus far collected 
point toa connexion more or less intimate be- 
tween the race of the mounds and the semi- 
civilized nations which formerly had their seats 
among the sierras of Mexico, and upon the 
plains of Central America and Peru, and who 
erected the imposing structures, which from 
their number, vastness, and mysterious signifi- 
cance, invest the central portions of the conti- 
nent with an interest not less absorbing than that 
which attaches to the valley of the Nile. These 
nations alone, of all those found in possession of 
the continent by the European discoverers, were 
essentially stationary and agricultural in their 
habits,—conditions indispensable to large popu- 
lation, to fixedness of institutions, and to any 
considerable advance in the economical or enno- 


bling arts. That the mound-builders, although | 


perhaps in a less degree, were also stationary 
and agricultural, clearly appears from a variety 
of facts and circumstances, most of which will 
no doubt recur to the mind of the reader, but 
which will bear recapitulation here. 

**It may safely be claimed, and will be admit- 
ted without dispute, that a large local popula- 
tion can only exist under an agricultural system. 
Dense commercial and manufacturing communi- 
ties, the apparent exceptions to the remark, are 
themselves the offspring of large agricultural 
population, with which nearly or remotely they 
are connected, and upon which they are depend- 
ent. Now it is evident that works of art, so nu- 
merous and vast as we have seen those of the Mis- 
sissippi valley to be, could only have been erected 
by a numerous people,—and especially must we 
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whose protection such extensive w were ne- 
cessary, and which was able to defend them, 
should not have been eminently agricultural.’ 
The same author elsewhere ona tan, of the 
great mound at Grave Creek, that * it indicates 
not only a dense agricultural population, but 
also a state of society essentially different from 
that of the modern race of Indians north of the 
tropic. There is not, and there was not in the 
sixteenth century, a single tribe of Indians 
‘(north of the semi-civilized nations) between 
|\the Atlantic and the Pacific, which had means 
of subsistence sufficient to enable them to apply, 
| for such purposes, the unproductive labor neces- 
| sary for the work ; nor was there any in such a 
| social state as to compel the labor of the people 
to be thus applied,’* 

** Another evidence of the probable agricul- 
tural character of the mound-builders is furnish- 
ed inthe fact already several times remarked, 
that these remains are almost entirely confined 
to the fertile valleys of streams, or to productive 
alluvions bordering on the lakes or on the Gulf 
of Mexico—precisely the positions best adapted 
for agricultural purposes, and capable of sustain- 
ing the densest population, as also affording, in 














“* Gattatin’s ‘ Notes on the semi-civilized nations of 
Mexico,” Transactions of American Ethnologwal Society, 
vol. i. p. 207. 

a Mir, Gallatin, in the memoir here quoted, has discuss- 
ed at considerable length the quesiion of the origin of ag- 
| riculture among the American nations. His views, alto- 
gether the most philosophical of any hitherto presented 
on the subject, may not be without interest in this con- 
nexion. It should be observed, at the outset, that Mr. 
Gallatin is of the opinion, not only that agriculture on this 
| continent was of domestic origin, but also that it originated 
| between the tropics,—spreadiu.g thence in different direc- 
| tions to the north and south. ‘Ihe evidence in support of 
the latter conclusion, is not presented in sufficient detail 
| to enable us to judge how well sustained it may be. If 
| we admit its correctness, we must derive the agriculture 

of the mound-builders from the south, and assiga that 

race chronologically a comparotively low date. ‘This we 
| are not yet prepared todo; on the contrary, there are 
|} many facts going to establish for the mound buiiders very 
| high antiquity, and tending to the couclusion that the de- 
| gree of civilization which they possessed was attained by 
| a course of developmentin the Mississippi valley. It is 
not impossible that future investigations nay show that 
| the agriculture and civilization of the Mexicans, Central 

Americans, and Peravians, had its origin among the build- 
| ers of the ancient monuments on the banks of the great 

Mississippi River—the Nile and the Ganges of North 
America 

“*What was the first indispensable transition which 
Withdrew a certain portion of the aborigines of America 
from the barbarism and ignorance in which all the other 
tribes are still found? ‘Yhatit was the transinen from 
the hunter to the agricultural state, no one can doubt. It 
is true some of the tribes, among whom agriculture was 
introduced, are still savages; but not an instance exists in 
Awerica of « nation, either populous or to a certain extent 
civilized, which is notagricultural. * * * * Weare 
then Jed to inquire how agriculture was introduced into 
America, and whether it was imported or of domestic 
origin. 

.: We have here two leading facts, one positively as- 
certained, and the other generally admitted by those who 
have inquired into the subject, the importance of which 
has not, it seems lo me, been adverted to, 

“* The first is that all those nutritious plants cultivated 
in the other hemisphere, and which are usually distin- 
guished by the name of cereales (millet, rice, wheat, rye, 








regard as numerous the population capable of | variey, outs), were entirely unknown to the Americans. 


constructing them, when we reflect how imper- 
fect at the best must have been the artificial aids 
at their command, as compared with those of the 
present age. Implements of wood, stone, and 
copper, could hardly have proved very efficient 
auxiliaries to the builders, who must have de- 
pended mainly upon their own bare hands and 
weak powers of transportation, for excavating 


* "Phe second is that maize, which was the great and 
almost sole foundation of American agriculture, is exciu- 
sively of American origin, and was not known in the other 
hemisphere till after the discovery of America, in the 
fifteenth century. 

“* If these two facts be admitted, it necessarily follows 
that the introduction of agricultare—that first, difficult, 
and indispensable preliminary step before any advance 
whatever can be made towards civilizati originated in 
America itself; that it was not imported from abroad ; 





and collecting together the twenty millions of and that it was the result of the natural progress from 


cubic feet of material which make up the solid 
contents of the great mound at Cahokia alone. 
** But the conclusion that the ancient popula- 
tion was exceedingly dense, follows not less 
from the capability which they possessed to 
erect, than from the circumstance that they re- 
quired, works of the magnitude we have seen, 
to protect thetn in danger, or to indicate in a 
sufficiently imposing form their superstitious 
zeal, and their respect for the dead. As ob- 
served by an eminent archeologist, whose opi- 
nions upon this and collateral subjects are en- 





barbarism to a more refined social state by the race of red 
men, insulated, left to themselves, and without any aid or 
communication from any foreign country. [tis therefore 
highly important tor a correct view of the history of man, 
that the presumed fact of muize being exciurively an 
American plant, should be thoroughly investigated * 
* * Ifa domestic origin is admitted, it is quite natural 
that agriculture should bave bod its birth im the most 
genial climate, and in the native country of the maize.’— 
Transactions of American Ethnowyrcal Society, vol. i. 
. 192. 

P What climate more ial, and what soil better 
adapted to the cultivation of maize, in its perfection, than 
those portions of the Mississippi valley where the evi- 
dences of ancient civilization are most abuodant and im- 
posing ?”’ 










author, ‘it is impossible that the » for | of 





fish and game, the most efficient secondary aids 
support. 

“If the mound-builders were a numerous, 
stationary, and an agricultural people, it follows 
of necessity that their customs, laws, and reli- 
gion, had assumed a fixed and well-defined 
form—a result inseparable from that condition, 
The construction therefore of permanent fortifi- 
cations for protection against. hostile neighbors, 
and of vast and regular religious structures, un- 
der this hypothesis, fell clearly within their 
capabilities. 

*‘[f we are not mistaken in assigning 4 reli- 
gious origin to that large portion of ancient 
monuments, Which are clearly not defensive, nor 
designed to perpetuate the memory of the dead, 
the superstitions of the ancient peeple must 
have exercised a controlling influence upon 
their character. If, again, as from reason and 
analogy We are warranted in supposing, many 
of these sacred structures are sy mbolical in their 
forms and combinations, they indicate the pre- 
valence among their builders of religious be- 
liefs and conceptions, corresponding with those 
which prevailed among the early nations of the 
other continent, and which in their elements 
seem to have been common to all nations, far 
back in the traditional period, before the dawn 
of written history. Their consideration under 
this aspect involves a preliminary analysis of 
the religious belief of the various aboriginal 
American families, an examination of their my- 
thologies and superstitious rites, and a compari- 
son between them and those of the primitive 
nations of the old world. It involves, also, an 
attention to the sacred monuments of the eastern 
continent, to the principles upon which they 
were constructed, and to the extent to which a 
symbolical design is apparent in their combina- 
tions and ornaments. ut it is alike beyond the 
scope and design of this work to go into these 
inquiries, which in themselves, frem their at- 
tractiveness and importance, deserve a full and 
separate consideration, We may, however, be 
permitted to express the belief, that researches 
in this department, philosophically conducted, 
must lead to results of the highest value, and 
greatly aid in the solution of the interesting 
problems connected with our aboriginal history. 
For, in the words of a writer of distinction, ‘ of 
all researches that most effectually aid us to dis- 
cover the origin of a nation or people, whose 
history is unknown or deeply involved in the 
obscurity of ancient times, none perhaps are at- 
tended with such important results, as the analy- 
sis of their theological dogmas, and their reli- 
gious practices. In such matters mankind ad- 
here with greatest tenacity, and though both 
modified and corrupted in the revolutions of 
ages, they still preserve features of their origi- 
nal construction, when language, arts, sciences, 
and political establishments no longer retain 
distinct lineaments of their ancient constitu- 
tions.’ ” 


[From the new and revised edition of Taylor's “ Views 
A-Foot by a Pedestrian,” in press by Patuam.) 
ADVICE AND INFORMATION FOR PEDESTRIANS. 
A.THovGH the narrative of my journey, “ with 
knapsack and staff,” is now strictly finished, 
a few more words of explanation seem neces- 
sary, to describe more fully the method of 
availing which we adopted. I add them the 
more willingly, as it is my belief that many, 
whose circumstances are similar to mine, de- 
sire to undertake the same romantic journey. 
Some matter-of-fact statements may be to 
them useful as well as interesting. 
To see Europe as a pedestrian requires 
little preparation, if the traveller is willing to 
forego some of the refinements of living to 
which he may have been accustomed, for the 
sake of the new and interesting fields of obser- 
vation which will be opened to him. He 
must be content to sleep on hard beds, and 
partake of coarse fare ; to undergo rudeness at 
tines from the officers of the police and the 
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rs of palaces and galleries; or to travel 
hours in rain and storm, without finding a 
shelter. The knapsack will at first be heavy 
upon the shoulders, the feet will be sore and 
the limbs weary with the day's walk, and 
sometimes the spirit will begin to flag under 
the general fatigue of body. This, however, 
soon passes over. In a week's time, if the 
trian does not attempt too much on set-| 
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for articles which could not be carried in the 
ket. <A similar pouch at the other side 
eld pen and ink, and a small bottle, which 
was filled sometimes with the fresh water of 
the streams, and sometimes with the common 
country wine, of the year’s vintage, which 
costs from three to six sous the quart. 
After walking more than half the distance 
to be accomplished, with half an hour’s rest, 


ting out, his limbs are stronger, and his gait dinner would be made in the same manner, 
more firm and vigorous ; he lies down at night and while we rested the full hour allotted to 
with a feeling of refreshing rest, sleeps with a the mid-day halt, guide-books would be ex- 
soundness undisturbed by a single dream, that amined, journals written, a sketch made of the 
seems almost like death, if he has been accus- | landscape, or our minds refreshed by reading a 
tomed to restless nights ; and rises invigorated passage in Milton or Childe Harold. If it was 
in heart and fram? for the next day’s journey. during the cold, wet days of winter, we sought 
The coarse black bread of the peasant inns, a rock, or sometimes the broad abutment of a 
with cheese no less coarse, and a huge mug | chance bridge, upon which to lie; in sammer, 
of milk or the nourishing beer of Germany, it mattered little whether we rested in sun or 
have a relish to his keen appetite, which ex- | shade, under a bright or rainy sky. The vital 
cites his own astonishment. And if he is energy which this life in the open air gives to 
willing to regard all incivility and attempts at| the constitution, is remarkab'e. The very 
imposition as valuable lessons in the study of sensation of health and strength becomes a 
human nature, and to keep his temper and | positive luxury, and the heart overflows with 
cheerfulness in any situation which may try’ its buoyant exuberance of cheerfulness. Every 
them, he is prepared to walk through the! breath of the fresh morning air was like a 
whole of Europe, with more real pleasure to| draught of some sparkling elixir, gifted with 
himself, and far more profit, than if he jour-/ ali the potency of the undiscovered Fountain 
neyed in style and enjoyed (?) the constant | of Youth. We felt pent and oppressed within 
services of couriers and valets de place. |the walls of a dwelling; it was far more 
Should his means become unusually scant, | agreeable to march in the face of a driving 
he will find it possible to travel on an amazingly | shower, under whose beating the blood grew 
small pittance, and with more actual bodily | fresh and warm, than to sit by a dull fireplace, 
comfort than would seem possible, to one who, waiting for it to cease. Aithough I had lived 
has not tried it. | was more than once obliged mainly upon a farm till the age of seventeen, 
to walk a number of days in succession, on and was accustomed to out-door exercise, | 
less than a frane a day, and found that by far never before felt how much life one may draw 
the greatest drawback to my enjoyment was from air and sunshine alone. 
the tear that I might be without gelief when! ‘Thus, what at first was borne as a hardship, 
this allowance should be exhausted. One| becaine at last an enjoyment, and there seemed 
observes, admires, wonders, and learns quite as to me no situation so exireme, that it did not 





extensively, under such circumstances, as if 
he had unlimited means. 
count of this truly pilgrim Jike journeying, | 
may possess a little interest for the general | 
reader, 

The only expense that cannot be reduced at 
will, in Europe, is that for sleeping. You | 
may live on a crust of bread a day, but lower 
than four cents for a bed you cannot go! In 
Germany this is the regular price paid b 
travelling journeymen, and ro one need wis 
for a more comfortable resting-place than 
those massive boxes (when you have become 
accustomed to their shortness), with their 
coarse but clean linen sheets, and healthy 
mattresses of straw. In Italy the price varies 
from half a paul to a paul (ten cents), but a 
person somewhat familiar with the language 
would not often be asked more than the former 
price, for which he has a bed stuffed with corn- 
husks, large enough for at least three men. 
I was asked in France, five sous in all the 
Village inns, from Marseilles to Dieppe. The 
pedestrian cares far more for a good rest, than 
for the quality of his fare, and a walk of thirty 
miles prepares him to find it, on the hardest 
couch. 1 usually rose before sunrise, and im- 
mediately began the day’s journey, the cost of 
vdging having been paid the night before—a 
universal custom among the common inns, 
which are frequented by the try. At 
the next village { would buy a loaf of the hard 

wn bread, with some cheese, or butter, or 
Whatever substantial addition could be made at 
trifling cost, and breakfast upon a bank by the 
roadside, lying at full length on the dewy 
grass, and using my knapsack as a table. J 
might also mention that a leathern pouch, 

: to one side of this table, contained a 
knife and fork, and one or two solid tin boxes, 


} 
Perhaps some’ ac- | 





possess some charm to my mind, which made 
me unwilling to shrink trom the experience. 
Still, as one depih of endurance after another 
was reached, the words of Cicero would recur 
to me as encouragement—* Perhaps even 
this may hereaiter be remembered with plea- 
sure.” Once only, while waiting six days at 
Lyons, in gloomy weather and amongst harsh 
people, without a sous, and with a strong 
doubt of receiving any reliel, | became indiffer- 
ent to what might happen, and would have 
passively met any change for the worse—as 
men who have been exposed to shipwreck lor 
days, scarce make an eflori to save themselves 
when the vessel strikes at last. 

One little experience of this kind, though 
less desperate, may be worth relating. It 
happened during my stay in Florence; and 
what might not a man bear, for the sake of 
living in the midst of such a paradise? My 
comrade and I had failed to receive a remii- 
tance at the expected time, and our funds had 
gone down to zero. The remaining one of 
our trio of Americans, who had taken a suite 
of rooms in company, a noble-hearted Ken- 
tuckian, shared his own means with us, till 
what he had in Florence was nearly exhausted. 
His banker lived in Leghorn, and he concluded 
to go there and draw for more, instead of hav- 
ing it sent through a correspondent. B—— 
decided to accompany him, and two young 
Englishmen, who had just arrived on foot from 
Geneva, joined the party. ‘They resolved on 
making an adventure out of the expedition, 
and it was accordingly agreed that they should 
take one of the market-boats of the Arno, and 
sail down to Pisa, more than fifty miles distant, 
by the river. We paid one or two visits to 
the western gates of the city, where numbers 
of these cratt always lie at anchor, and struck 
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a bargain with a sturdy boatman, that he 
should take them for a scudo (about one dollar) 
each. 

The hour of starting was nine o’clock in 
the evening, and I accompanied them to the 
starting-place. The boat had a slight canvas 
covering, and the crew consisted only of the 
owner and his son Antonio, a boy of ten. I 
shall not recount their voyage all that night 
(which was so cold, that they tied each other 
up in the boatman’s meal-bags, around the 
neck, and lay down in a heap on the ribbed 
bottom of the boat), nor their adventures in 
Pisa and Leghorn. ‘They were to be absent 
three or four days, and had left me money 
enough to live upon in the meantime, but the 
next morning an unexpected expense consumed 
nearly the whole of it. | had about four 
crazie (three cents) a day for my meals, and 
by spending one of these for bread, and the 
remainder for ripe figs, of which one crazie 
will purchase fiiteen or twenty, I managed to 
make a diminutive breakfast and dinner, but 
was careful not to take much exercise, on 
account of the increase of hunger. As it 
happened, my friends remained two days 
longer than I had expected, and the last two 
crazie I had were expended for one day’s pro- 
visions. I then decided to try the next day 
without anything, and actually felt a curiosity 
to know what one’s sensations would be, on 
experiencing two or three days of starvation. 
{ knew that if the tecling should become 
insupportable, I could easily walk out to the 
mountain of Fiesole, where a fine fig orchard 
shaded the old Roman amphitheatre. But 
the experiment was broken off in its commence- 
ment, by the arrival of the absent ones, in the 
middie of the night. Such is the weakness of 
human nature, that on finding I should not 
want for breaklast, J arose from bed, and ate 
two or three figs which, by a strong exertion, 
I had saved trom the scanty allowance of the 
day. I only relate this incident to show that 
the severest deprivation is very easily borne, 
and that it is worth bearing for what it teaches. 

So also, when a storm came up at nighttiall, 
while we were a league distant from the end 
of our journey, alter the first natural shrinking 
from its \iolence was over, there was a sublime 
pleasure in walking in the midst of darkness 
and dashing rain. There have been times 
when the sky was black, just revealing its 
deeps of wheluing cloud, and the winds full of 
the cold, fresh, saddening spirit of the storm, 
which I would not have exchanged for the 
brightness of a morning beside the sea. 

A few words in relation to a pedestrian’s 
equipment may be of some practical value. 
An idea of the general appearance of the 
travelling costume of a German student, which 
| adopied as the most serviceable and agree- 
ab'e, may be obtained from the portrait accom- 
panying this volume, but there are many 
smail particulars, in addition, which I have 
often been asked to give. It is the best plan 
to take no more clothing than is absolutely 
required, as the traveller will not desire to 
carry more than fifteen pounds on his back, 
knapsack included. A single suit of good 
dark cloth, with a supply of linen, will be 
amply suflicient. The strong linen blouse, 
confined by a Jeather belt, will protect it from 
the dust, and when this is thrown aside on 
entering a city, the traveller makes a very 
respectable appearance. ‘The slouched hat 
of tinely-woveu felt, is a delightful covering 
to the head, serving at the same time as um- 
brella or night-cap, traveiling dress or visiting 
costume. - No one should neglect-a good cane, 
which, besides its feeling of companionship, is 
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equal to from three to five miles a day, and 
may serve as a defence against banditti, or 
savage Bohemian dogs. In the Alps, the tall 
staves, pointed with iron, and topped with a 
eurved chamois horn, can be bought for a 
franc apiece, and are of great assistance in 
crossing ice-fields, or sustaining the weight of 
the body in descending steep and difficult 


An umbrella is inconvenient, unless it is 
short and may be strapped on the knapsack, 
but even then, an ample cape of oiled silk or 
India rabber cloth is far preferable. The 
pedestrian need not be particular in this re- 
spect; he will soon grow accustomed to an 
occasional drenching, and Iam not sure that 
men, like plants, do not thrive under it, when 
they nave outgrown the hot-house nature of 
civilization, in a life under the open heaven. 
A portfolio, capable of hard service, with a 
guide-book or two, pocket-compass and spy- 
glass, completes the contents of the knapsack, 
though if there is still a small corner to spare, 
I would recommend that it be filled with 

cket editions of one or two of the good old 

English classics. It is a rare delight to sit 
down in the gloomy fastnesses of the Hartz, 
or in the breezy valleys of Styria, and read the 
majestic measures of our glorious Saxon 
bards. Milton is first fully appreciated, when 
you look up from his page to the snowy ram- 
parts of the Alps, which shut out all but the 
Heaven of whose beauty he sang; and all 
times and places are fitting for the universal 
Shakspeare. Childe Harold bears such a 

lowing impress of the scenery on which 

yron’s eye has dwelt, that it spoke to me like 
the answering heart of a friend, from the crag 
of Drachentels, in the rushing of the arrowy 
Rhone, and beside the breathing marbles of 
the Vatican and the Capitol. 

A little facility in sketching from nature is 
a most useful and delightful accomplishment 
for the pedestrian. He may bring away the 
features of wild and unvisited landscapes, the 
picturesque fronts of pleasant cottages and 
wayside shrines, or the simple beauty of some 
mountain child, watching his herd of goats. 
Though having little knowledge and no prac- 
tice in the art, I persevered in my awkward 
attempts, and was soon able to make a rough 
and rapid, but tolerably correct outline of 
almost any scene. These memorials of two 
= of travel have now a value to me, which 

would not exchange for the finest engravings, 
however they might excel in faithful repre- 
sentation. Another article of equipment, 
which I had almost forgotten to mention, is a 
small bottle of the best Cognac, with which to 
bathe the feet, morning and evening, for the 
first week ur two, or as long as they continue 
tender with the exercise. It was also very 
strengthening and refreshing, when the body 
was unusually weary with a long day’s walk- 
ing or climbing, to use as an oulward stimu- 
lant; for I never had occasion to apply it 
internally. Many of the German students 
wear a wicker flask, slung over their shoulder, 
containing kirschwasser, which they mix with 
the water of the mountain streams, but this 
is not at all necessary to the traveller’s health 
and comfort. 

These students, with all their irregularities, 
are a noble, warin-hearted class, and inake the 
best companions in the world. During the 
mouths of August and September, hundreds of 
them ramble through Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, extending their route sometimes to 
Venice and Rome. With their ardent love 
for everything republican, they will always 
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With the weet cha of . 
1 most an expense 
is part of the habit of thelr etedeatdite, aad 
they are only spendthrifts on the articles of 
beer and tobacco. A month’s residence in 
Heidelberg, the most beautiful place in Ger- 
many, will serve to make the iy. Coane 
acquainted with their habits, and able to join 
them for an adventurous foot-journey, with the 
greatest advantage to himself. 

\Ve always accepted a companion, of what- 
ever kind, while walking—from chimney- 
sweeps to barons. In a strange country one 
can learn something from every peasant, and 
we neglected no opportunity, not only to obtain 
information, but to impart it. We found 
everywhere great curiosity respecting America, 
and we were always glad to tell them all they 
wished to know. In Germany, we were gene- 
rally taken for Germans from some part of the 
country where the dialect was a little different, 
or, if they remarked our foreign peculiarities, 
they supposed we were either Poles, Russians, 
or Swiss. The greatest ignorance in relation 
to America prevails among the common people. 
They imagine we are a savage race, without 
intelligence and almost without law. Persons 
of education, who had some slight knowledge 
of our history, showed a curiosity to know 
something of our political condition. They 
are taught by the German newspapers (which 
are under a strict censorship in this respect) 
to look only at the evil in our country, and 
they almost invariably began by adverting to 
Slavery and Repudiation. While we admitted, 
often with shame and mortification, the exist- 
ence of things so inconsistent with true repub- 
licanism, we endeavored to make them com- 
prehend the advantages enjoyed by the free 
citizen—the complete equality of birth—which 
places America, despite her sins, far above any 
other nation on earth. I could plainly see, by 
the kindling eye and half-suppressed sigh, that 
they appreciated a freedom so immeasurably 
greater than that which they enjoyed. 

In large cities we always preterred to take 
the second or third-rate hotels, which are 
generally visited by merchants and persons 
who travel on business; for, with the same 
comforts as the first rank, they are nearly 
twice as cheap. A traveller, with a guide- 
book and a good pair of eyes, can also dispense 
with the services of a courier, whose duty it 
is to conduct strangers about the city, from 
one lion to another. We chose rather to find 
out and view the “sights” at our leisure. In 
small villages, where we were often obliged to 
stop, we chose the best hotels, which, particu- 
larly in Northern Germany and in Italy, are 
none too good. But if it was a post, that is, a 
town where the post-chaise stops to change 
horses, we usually avoided the post-hotel, 
where one must pay high for having curtains 
before his windows and a more elegant cover 
on his bed. In the less splendid country inns, 
we always found neat, comfortable lodging, 
and a pleasant, friendly reception from the 
people. They saluted us on entering, with 
“ Be you welcome,” and on leaving, wished us 
a pleasant journey and good fortune. The 
host, when he brought us supper or breakfast, 
lifted his cap, and wished us a good appetite— 
and when he lighted us to our chambers, left 
us with “May you sleep well!” We gene- 
rally found honest, friendly people; they 
delighted in telling us about the country 
around; what ruins there were in the neigh- 
borhood—and what strange legends were con- 
nected with them. The only part of Europe 
where it is unpleasant to travel in this manner, 





receive an American heartily, consecrate him 
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fortable inn ; the people all spoke an unknown 


Angusee, and were not particularly celebrated 
for their honesty. Beside this, travellers rarely 
goon foot in those regions ; we were frequently 
taken for travelling handwerker, and subjected 
to imposition. 

With regard to passports, although they 
were vexatious and often expensive, we found 
little ne ~ age Sagem we had acquainted our- 
selves with the regulations concerning them. 
In France and Germany they are comparatively 
little trouble; in Italy they are the traveller’s 
greatest annoyance. Americans are treated 
with less strictness, in this respect, than 
citizens of other nations, and, owing to the 
absence of rank among us, they also enjoy 
greater advantages of acquaintance and inter- 
course. 

The expenses of travelling in England, al- 
though much greater than in our own country, 
may,.as we learned by experience, be brought, 
through economy, within the same compass. 
Indeed, it is my belief, from observation, that, 
with few exceptions, throughout Europe, where 
a traveller enjoys the same comfort and abun- 
dance as in America, he must pay the same 
prices. The principal difference is, that he 
only pays for what he gets, so that, if he be 
content with the necessities of life, without its 
luxuries, the expense is in proportion. 

The best coin for the traveller’s purpose, i 
English gold, which passes at a considerable 
premium on the Continent, and is readily ac- 
cepted at all the prineipal hotels. Having to 
earn my means as I went along, I was obliged 
to have money forwarded in small remittances, 
generally in drafts on the house of Hottin- 
geur & Co., in Paris, which could be cashed 
in any large city of Europe. If only a short 
tour is ietined, and the pedestrian’s means 
are limited, he may easily carry the necessary 
amount with him. There is little danger of 
robbery for those who journey in such an 
humble style. I never lost a single article in 
this manner, and rarely had any feeling but 
that of perfect security. No part of our own 
country is safer in this respect than Germany, 
Switzerland, or France. italy still bears an 
unfortunate reputation for honesty; the de- 
files of the Apennines and the hollows of the 
Roman Campagna are haunted by banditti, 
and persons who travel in their own carriages 
are often plundered. I saw the caves and 
hiding-places of these outlaws among the 
evergreen shrubbery, in the pass of Monte 
Somma, near Spoleto, but as we had a dra- 

on in the crazy old vehicle, we feared no 

indrance from them. A Swedish gentleman 
in Rome told me he had walked from Ancona, 
through the mountains to the Eternal City. 
partly by night, but that, although he met 
with many meaning faces, he was not disturbed 
in any way. An English artist of my ac- 

uaintanee walked from Leghorn along the 
> ec and Tyrrhene coast to Civita Vecchia, 
through a barren and savage district, over- 
grown with aloes and cork-trees, without ex- 
periencing any trouble, except from the ¢x- 
treme curiosity of the inhabitants. The fast- 
nesses of the Abruzzi have been explored 
with like facility by daring pedestrians ; 1n- 
deed, the sight of a knapsack seems to serve 
as a free pasuport with all highwaymen. 

I have given, at times, through the forego- 
ing chapters, the cost of portions of my Jour- 
ney and residence in various cities of Europe. 
The cheapest country for travelling, as far as 
my experience extontel, is Southern Germa- 


ny, where one can travel comfortably on 
twenty-five cents aday. Italy and the south 





is Bohemia. We could scarcely find a com- 


of France come next in order, and are but lit- 
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tle more expensive; then follow Switzerland different orbit, they are undoubtedly entitled ' confess his precepts in terms, yet they do not ‘3 
and Northern Germany, and lastly, Great | to it. It should, however, be the equality of fear to acknowledge that they have no respect 
Britain. The cheapest city, and one of the! planets—each perfect and beautiful, each use- for the man who succumbs to his wife, or ad- 41 


test in the world, is Florence, where ful and beneficial in its sphere ; but pregnant 
we breakfasted on five cents, dined sumptu- | with disorder and confusion when Venus 


miration for the woman who aspires to denude 


ously on twelve, and went to a good opera 
for ten. A man would find no difficulty in 
spending a year there, for about $250. This | 
fact may be of some importance to those 
whose healih requires such a stay, yet are 
kept back from attempting the voyage through 
fear of the expense. sme the passage to. 
Leghorn at fifty or sixty dollars, it will be 
seen how little is necessary for a year’s enjoy- 
ment of the sweet atmosphere of Italy Jn} 
addition to these particulars, the following 
connected estimate will better show the mini-| 
mum expense of a two years’ pilgrimage : | 
Voyage to Liverpool, in the second cabin, . . . $24 00) 
Three weeks’ travel in Ireland and Scotiand, . . 25 00) 
A week in London, at three shillings a day, . 4 SO) 
From London to Heidelberg, . . . . . . . . 15 00) 
A month at Heidelberg, and trip to Frankfort, . . 20 00; 
Seve: months in Frankfort, at $10 per month, . . 70 00 
Fuel, passports, excursions, and other expenses, . 30 
Tour through Cassel, the Hartz, Saxony, Austria, 


{ 


Bavaria, &e., . .. 
Ae Oe ee 8c ow st ee 2 8 we 
From Frankfort through Switzerland, and over the 

Alps to Milan, sate ~< e 
From Milan to Genoa,. . ee ee ae 60 { 
Expenses from Genoa to Florence, . . . . . . 1400) 
Four months in Florence, . . . . . 2. 2s . 
Eight days’ journey from Florence to Rome, two 

weeks in Rome, voyage to Marseilles, and 

foummey.te Pariay.. «+ © + 0) se ere » 

Five weeks in Paris, 4 
From Paristo Londym, . ....... ss 8S 

Six weeks in London, at three shillingsaday,. . 31 0)! 

Passage home, .. ... +... +. « . 6000; 

$472 00} 

The cost for places of amusement, guides’ | 


fees, and other small expenses, not included | 
in this list, increase the sum total to $500, | 
for which the tour may be made. Now hav- 
ing, L hope, established this to the reader's 
satisfaction, I respectfully take leave of him. 





would invade the orbit of Jupiter, or intrude 
within the circuit of Mars. 

No intelligent man denies to woman such 
an equality; but as certainly as a good house- 
wife would pin a dish-cloth to the coat-tail of 
a husband prying into the mysteries of the 
kitchen, and claiming equality with his wife in 


the household sphere, so surely will men ery | 


out against and turn with disgust from wo- 


/men who invade their province of warriors, 


statesmen, merchants, &c. 

Nevertheless, let us not be misunderstood, 
or be accused of including in a sweeping clause 
thuse cases which are, of right, exceptions. A 
woman may be placed in such a position that 
active life is her legitimate sphere, and that if 
she neglects or devolves its cares upon others 
she is culpable. We all feel an enthusiastic 
respect for the noble Boadicea, arousing her 


Tilbury, and personally engaging in affairs of 


engage in the contests of warriors or the tur- 
moil of polities, we should regard her as an 
unfeminine virago. Notwithstanding, though 
the woman may in some cases be needfully 
sunk in the station, those duties which be- 
come the former will still engage more of our 
love and regard than those which belong to 
the latter; and our own graceful Queen has 


secured, by her happy union of the duties of | 


both, more of the love and respect of her peo- 


her husband of his appropriate symbols of 
masterdom. 

If this happy inferiority—an_ inferiority 
which places them far above men in practical 
wisdom, inasmuch as it consists in shrewd, 


practical common sense, against man’s intel- 


lectual blundering—if this happy inferiority is 
the result of Art, they exhibit in its adoption 
much sound wisdom. Man is an insolent, 
domineering, self-sufficient animal—let him 
say what he will about the elevation of the 
female mind, we believe no man ever fell in 
love with the woman whom he felt to be 
wiser than himself. He could not endure for 
a partner for life, such a perpetual looking- 


glass, and reminder of his own infirmities; he 


could not bear the constant attestation of his 
own weakness. He could regard patiently 
the vaunted accomplishments of another man, 
but he could not submit that his wife should 


40 00 | pusillanimous countrymen against the cruel | be his acknowledged superior, and to be her 
| ravages of the Romans, and dwell with admi- | foil—perhaps fool. 
. + + « 1500/ ration on Elizabeth haranguing her army at} 


Hence it is that wise men so frequently, 


_ that it has become proverbial, marry silly wo- 
50 00 | State, because they were occupied in duties|men. However much a learned man may ad- 

\which became a monarch; yet if a woman,|mire female accomplishments, he detests a 
40 00) Who has no call to any higher duties than} woman who strives to rival him in his own 
oe! eae 15 00 those of domestic life, were to leave them to| sphere, who is talking philosophy when he 
|would be whispering “soft nothings,” and 
who freezes his ardent admiration with a dis- 
_sertation on mathematics, or a moral discourse 


on self-control. He ean bend, like any other 
man, with intense joy, over the blushing girl 
who tremblingly believes that her eyes are 
brighter and more lovely than the stars over 
her head ; but would fling from him with dis- 
gust the woman who would repress his harm- 
less and true—because soul-felt—flattery, 


ple than any of her predecessors on the throne with a philosophical disquisition on the na- 

Poeirn. of these realms. jture, distances, and offices of the aforesaid 

— The energies and tastes of women are gene- | stars. And it is because learned women too 
TO . 





On, cold and beautiful and bright, 
The moon shines in the tropic skies, 
And sweet his dreams, who ‘neath her light 
With upturned face, in slumber lies. 


But fatal are those hours of ease, 

And when the sluinberer wakes again, 
Death is upon him, and he sees 

His frame distort and gnarled with pain. 





Thus hath my heart before thy beams 
Of moonlike beauty calmly slept, 

Nor, wrapt too long in bliss'ul dreams, 
Knew that upon it misery crept. 


rally less intense than those of men; hence 
their characters appear less developed and ex- 
hibit greater uniformity. That their passions 
are stronger is undeniable, but these do not 
constitute character, nor are exhibited in the 
Nose. Their indexes are the eyes and mouth, 
and therefore their consideration forms no 
part of the present subject. This uniformity 
of character is noticed by Pope in a line 
which at first sight reads libellous, either be- 
cause it appears to refer to moral conduct— 


which it does not—or because it is too sweep- | 


ing and exaggerated. He asserts roundly, 


ofien strive by this injudicious ill-timed wis- 
dom, to eatch learned men for husbands (and 
there are no more determined husband-bunters 
than blue-stocking women, because a are 


| always within a year or two of being shelved), 
‘that the latter are necessarily flung into the 
arms of women who they know can’t bore 


them with an eternal round of sense, from 
which every one is glad occasionally to es- 
cape, and never more so than when he is in 
love. 

Hence it is that blue-stocking women are 
proverbially avoided by men; not because 


eth ad ae 


wt Sas wee TS ee 


7 Beat oot 
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Smee 


** Most women have no characters at all.”’ j men despise or dislike their learning, but be- 
No characters at all is obviously false ; but, cause they make such ill-timed use of & 
as compared to men, as near the truth as most | They may be admired, but they are never 


“or SR oe alg eet 





But now, alas, the morning breaks, 
Gone are those visions sweet and fair, 
Sick beyond cure that heart awakes 


All gnarled and twisted by despair. 





Extracts from Unpublished Works. 


{From a new and rather whimsical work, entitled Naso- 
logy, or hints towards a classification of Noses, by 
Eden Warwick, lately published by Bentley, London, 
and not yet republished in this country ] 


OF FEMININE NOSES. 
Tue subject of Nasology would not be com- 
plete without some observations on the Femi- 
nine Nose, because sex modifies the indica- 
tions, some of which, though disagreeable and 
repulsive in a man, are rather pleasing, fasci- 
— and bewitching in a woman, and vice 


It is the fashion for women to aspire to 
equality with the other sex, and as long as 





they will be content with an equality, in a 


general epigrammatic rules are. It is in the 
latter sense that Pope used it to illustrate the 
difficulty of discussing “ The characteristics 


‘loved; they may talk as wise and as learned 


as is in their power, but learning and wisdom 
| never won a lover, much less a husband. Ver. 


of Women” after a dissertation on those of | 8¢P- my dear — reader, and if you don’t un- 


men. The line, however, was truer in his 
time than it is now, when more general and 


to break up the uniformity of character which 


Nevertheless, whether repressed by Art or 
curtailed by Nature, women’s characters cer- 


men. If by Nature, it is a blessed provision 
—as all Nature’s providings are. 
woman’s place to be in rational subjection to 
the man; and though the sweet saints would 
sooner tear out the eyes of St. Paul* (we 
wonder he is such a favorite with them) than 


* Ephes. v. 2224. 





‘derstand the a 
| but your husband. 
more liberal education has tended very much | 


t is the | oud him not in the cold cerements of the 


reviate, ask—ask—anybody, 


“Yes Love, indeed, is light from heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire, 


i i : By angels shar.d, to mortals given, 
existed among the inane ladies of Pope’s era. | Tro lit 


To lift from earth our low desire.” 


And shall heaven-born love bow to mortal 


: ‘wisdom? Shall the God whom Jove himself 
tainly appear less developed than those of lobe a taieihe the slave of Minerva? No! 
let 


ve wear the cap and bells of Folly, but 
‘Goddess of Wisdom! Be assured, the doves 
of Venus will never nestle under the dusky 
wings of the owl of innupta Minerva, 
who, herself, could never win a husband, or a 
lover, from the whole host of Olympus. 
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Whatever the cause, it is almost indisputa- 
ble that women’s characters are generally less 
developed than those of men; and this fact 
accurately accords with the usual develop- 
ment of their Noses. But for a small hiatus 
in the prosody, Pope’s line would read equally 
well thus :— 


** Most women have no Noses at all.” 


Not, of course, that the nasal appendage is 
wanting, any more than Pope intended by the 
original line that women’s characteristics were 
wholly negative ; but that, like their charae- 
ters, their Noses are, for the most part, cast 
in a smaller and less developed mould than 
the Nose masculine. 

In judging of the Nose feminine, therefore, 
comparison must not be made with the mas- 
culine, but with other feminine Noses. All 
the rules and classifications apply to the one 
as well as the other, but allowance is to be 
made for sex. 

The Roman Nose largely developed in a 
woman mars beauty, and imparts a hardness 
and masculine energy to the face which is un- 
pleasing, beeause opposed to our ideas of wo- 
man’s sofiness and gentle temperament. Ina 
man we admire stern energy and bold inde- 
pendence, and can even forgive, for their sakes, 
somewhat of coarseness; but in a woman the 
former are, at the least, unprepossessing and 
unfeminine, and the latter is utterly intolera- 
ble. Woman’s best sustainer is a pure mind; 
man’s a bold heart. 

Moreover, the exhibition of character in wo- 
men should be different from that in men. 
From the masculine Roman Nose we may 
justly look for energy in the active depart- 
ments of life, but in a woman its indications 
are appropriately exhibited in firmness and 
ry goed in those duties which legitimately 
fall to her lot. We do not desire to see a 
woman so endowed launch out, uncalled for, 
into the bustle and turmoil of the world, or 
endeavor to take the reins of government from 
her husband, though she may be equally well 
fitted for the task: but we are content to see 
her govern her household with energy, and 
train up her children in a systematic and uni- 
form manner. 

She will form her plans of household ma- 
nagement with promptitude, and carry them 
out with undeviating firmness and decision: 
and her husband will act wisely, for his own 
sake, not to interfere with her, so long as her 
energy does not carry her into his depart- 
ment. 

But if woman’s circumstances place her in 
a more extended sphere, her career will afford 
an example to illustrate our hypothesis as 
well as that of a man. Of this we have an 
example in the illustrious Roman Lady, Livia, 
the wife of Augusius. 

Her nose presents a combination of the 
Roman and the Greek, and contains as much 
of the former class as is compatible with fe- 
male beauty. The aecounts which are handed 
down concerning her are very contradictory : 
seme deseribing her as chaste as the icicle 
that hangs on Dian’s temple, and qualified to 
lead a chorus of vestals, while others accuse 
her of licentiousness and eriminal amours. It 
is, however, undeniable that she was a woman 
of considerable power of mind, which she ex- 
ercised energetically and shrewdly in procur- 
ing the aggrandizement of her son Tiberius, 
on whose head she finally sueceeded in placing 
the imperial tiara. Her Roman energy was 
nevertheless retined by an infux'on of Greek 
elegance, and she was a liberal patroness of 





character wants in develo 
pensated by superior passion. Livia was sus- 
tained more by the strength of her affections 


nt, is often com- 


than by personal ambition. It was her son’s 
and not her own aggrandizement that she 
sedulously pursued ; and if the lives of the 
majority of ambitious women were examined, 
it would be found that they more frequently 
sought to exalt some object of their affections 
—a husband or a child—than themselves, 
This, however, was not the case with the 
purely Roman-Nosed Elizabeth. She had no 
affection for any one but herself; and the en- 
ergy and determination, combined with the 
coarseness of her character, correspond accu- 
rately with the indications of her Nose. 

The most beautiful form of Nose in woman 
is the Greek. It is essentially a feminine Nose, 
and it is in its higher indieations that women 
generally excel. 

This Nose will not carry them out of their 
natural sphere, and it is for this reason that it 
is so beautiful. Congruity is harmony; and 
harmony is essential to the beautiful. A 
woman gilted with the feelings of a poet, need 
not fear to give them full sway. In some of 
the most beautiful and touching departments 
of poetic talent women equal—perhaps excel— 
men. Scarcely half a century has elapsed 
since women were permitted to cultivate un- 
reservedly the fields of Jiterature, but the brief 
period has incontrovertibly proved the ability 
of women to portray with superior truth and 
pathos all that relates to the aflections, the 
sentiments, and the moral and religious duties 
of mankind. 

The names of Hannali More, Barbauld, 
Edgeworth, Tighe, Hemans, De Stael, and 
other lamented writers, together with those of 
several who still survive, place this assertion 
beyond the pale of controversy. The Noses of 
the above-named gifted women were Greco- 
Cogitative. 

But the power of expression, though essen- 
tial to a poet, is not necessary to a poetic 
mind. It may exist as strongly in one who 
has no words of fire to give its creations utter- 
ance as in one who pours forth in lavish self- 
abandonment the riches of his soul. Neither 
is the Greek Nose a necessary index of a 
poetic faculty. That form may adorn the face, 
but no raptarous fervor exalt the mind; although 
it will frequently accompany a poetic temper- 
ament, because it indicates refinement and 
purity of taste. ‘These are its invariable in- 
dications, and in these every woman so gifted 
will excel ; for to excel in these is almost her 
peculiar province. 

Ia the minor and domestic departments of 
life, where woman’s influence is so poconary 
blessed, the refinement of the Greek Nose will 
appear in those household arrangements which 
make home the happiest and most beloved 
spot on earth. It will exhibit itself in ber 
needle-wook by an artistic arrangement of 
colors and a poetic choice of subjects; in a 
neat and elegant attire, in the decoration of 
her drawing-room, er in the paraphernalia of 
her boudvir. Ner need it be confined to those 
elegancies which seem to belong exclusively 
to the higher classes—a cup of flowers ina 
cottage window, the weil-sclected trimmings 
of a Sunday cap, or a pretty ornament on the 
mantel-sheli will equally be an evidence of a 
refined taste, and be found te accompany a 
Greek Nose. 

The Cogitative Nose does not so frequently 
appear among women as among men. Wo- 






They are shrewder arid more instantaneous in 


estimating character, or in deciding on action 
than men. Men must think, and fume, and 
fret before they can decide; must, in common 
parlance, set the head (reason) against the 
heart (instinct); while women rely more on 
the latter, and are consequently, in judging of 
character or in deciding on a course of moral 
conduct, more frequently right than men. 

Our advice to a man would be this: if you 
are at a loss, after long cogitation,—as ten to 
one you will be—to know whether an intended 
act is morally right, ask a sensible woman, and 
she will guide you with perfect wisdom ina 
minute. So again: if you would know any 
one’s moral character, let a sensible woman 
converse with him for tive minutes and she 
will tell you without fail whether he may be 
trusted. Only be careful and accept her first 
dictum ; don’t argue the point with her, nor 
ive her time to think; have her instinctive 
ecision. If she thinks, she will be ten times 
more at fault thana man; andif you argue the 
matter with her, she will lead you a dance 
through as fine a quagmire of absurdities as 
can be conceived, and there leave you, up to 
your neck in the slough, without the power— 
if not without the will—to help you out. And 
this needfully so. Instinct must ever be a bet- 
ter guide than Reason : for, 


“In this (Instinct) "tis Gop that acts, in that (Reason) 
“tis man.” 


“The perception of a woman,” says Sher- 
lock, “is as quick as lightning. Her pene- 
tration is intuition, almost instinct. By a 
glance she will draw a quick and just con- 
clusion. Ask her how she formed it and she 
cannot answer the question. While she trusts 
her instinct she is scarcely ever deceived, but 
she is generally lost when she begins to 
reason.” A more accurate picture of the 
female mind was never drawn; yet some 
modern writers have fiercely controverted it. 
Under a mistaken notion of equalizing women 
with men, they seek to destroy the individual- 
ism of their character. One witty popular 
writer has even ventured to assert, that if half 
a dozen boys were brought up as girls, and 
half a dozen girls as boys, the latter would be 
to all intents psychologically men, and the for- 
mer psychologically women. Surely a more 
preposterous absurdity never won the assent 
of the unthinking part of the community; 
nevertheless, it has been warmly applauded 
and often repeated, as if it were an ascertained 
fact instead of a ridiculous fancy. 

The Jewish Nose is not very a among 
women. Neither are its indications material 
to the perfection of the female character. It 
is the duty of men to relieve women from the 
cares of commercial life, and to stand between 
them and those who would impose upon their 
credulity. Moreover, woman’s natural pene- 
tration supplies the want of the thoughtful 
sagacity which protects men in intercom- 
mercial! relations. 

The remarks which we made on the Snub 
Nose and the Celestial Nose in men require to 
be considerably modified when we treat of those 
classes in women. 

We confess a lurking penchant, a sort of 
sneaking affection which we cannot resist, for 
the latter of these in a woman. It does not 
command our admiration and respect like the 
Greek, to which we could bow down as to @ 

dess, but it makes sad work with our af 
ections. The former too is not so unbearable 
asinaman. It is a great marrer of beauty 
undonbtedly ; but merely regarded as an index 





men rather feel than think. Their perceptions 





arts and literature. Her career likewise illus- 


are intuitive, instinctive; men’s Cogitative. 


of weakness, it claims our kindly consideration. 
1 Weakness in a man is d , in a woman 
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excusable and rather Jovabie. It is a wo- 
man’s place to be supported, not to support. 
Hence the classical embiem of the Vine and 
the Elm is felt to be beautiful and true, because 
it portrays accurately the natural mutual 
position of husband and wife. A woman, 
moreover, has generally tact sufficient to con- 
ceal (often to their entire annihilation) those 
unprepossessing characteristics of the Saub 
and the Celestial, which in a weak man be- 
come every day more and more strongly 
marked. A woman’s weakness too is rather 


which we like to be constantly reminded of, 
and of which we are very jealous, as it 
stands on rather ticklish and much disputed 
ground. 

The impudence too, which is utterly unen- 
durable in a male Celestial, and which seems 


to court contact with the toe of one’s boot, is | 


in a woman rather piquant and interesting. A 


Celestial Nose in a woman is very frequently | 
Wit isa talent not ema- | 
The | 


an index of wit. 
nating from wisdom ; quite the reverse. 
wisest men are oftentimes the slowest. Wis- 
dom comes after thought, wit before it. 





be of the palest and most evanescent flesh- 
tint. These are essential to indicate that 
delicacy of mind which alone makes wit in a 
woman fascinating, and which pardons breaches 
of strict morality committed frpm the purest 
and most henvualian intentions. 

This sounds rather paradoxical, but an @ld 
Jacobite song will illustrate our meaning. 


|The story goes that a gude-wife concealed a 


| north country cousin, one of the adherents of 


Charlie, in the house unknown to the gude- 


A} 


Celestial-nosed woman is only more witty than | 


a similarly gifted man, because the impu- 


dence which it invariably indicates is backed | 


by woman's ever-ready tact and quickness. 


hibitions are. 
the power of uttering the severe witticisms 
and cutting repartees which are nectar and 
ainbrosia from the lips of a pretty woman, he 
dare not; for he would be inevitably kicked 
down the stairs—if the fellow were worth 
the exertion. 

In a witty woman who can skirmish with 
unflinching quickness and dexterity, we can 
even forgive a slight moral delinquency. A 
little white-lie simpered out with arch as- 
surance by a pair of demure lips, 


“ Like leaves of crimson tulips met,” 


by no means offends us as it would in a man; 
in whom we should attribute it to low cun- 
ning or mean cowardice. Indeed the exquisite 
look of arch impudence with which a delicately 
chiselled marbleine Celestial tells you a most 
Ipable falsehood is maddening, perfectly 
utifal, almost sublime. The cool assurance 
and sharp raillery with which she persists 
after detection ! the ae of injured in- 
nocence ! the impudent look of defiance! By 
Jove! truly 
“The dear creatures lie with such a grace, 
There's nothing so becoming to the face.” 
And then when they are beaten from their 
last defence, and can resist no longer, when 
they are compelled to surrender and beg par- 
don, they do it as if they were forgiving you; 
and make you feel almost as if you were being 
forgiven, as if you, not she, had all the while 
en erring: at all events you feel very like 
a fool, though very happy ; and so a few tears, 
and a few (or not a few) kisses set all to 
Tights. 
“Aad so we mike it np: 
And then—and then—and then—sit down and sup.” 
All things considered therefore, and inas- 
much as we prefer the naturalness of a witty 
woman to the artificialness of a learned wo- 
man, we confess to a liking for the Celestial 
Nose feminine, while we abhor the masculine. 
It is not, however, every female Celestial Nose 
that we admire (Heaven for our peace’s sake 
forbid<-they are so numerous). It must be of 
the purest and most delicate chiselling ; have 
no tendency to cogitativeness, lest it should 
look as if its owner thought ; and its hue must 





Y her | tan; and her ingenuity is sorely puzzled to 
flattering, as it attests our supremacy; a thing | 


account for certain suspicious phenomena 
which strike him on his coming home :— 


“ Hame came our gudeman at e’en, 
And hame care he, 
And there he saw « pair 0’ boots, 
W here nae the boots should be. 


* And how came these boo‘s here, 
And whase can they be ? 
And how came thee boots here 
Without the leave of me? 
Boots! quo’ she ; (with amazement) 
* Aye, boots !’ quo’ he. 


‘Ye auld blind dotard carle, 
Aud blinder mat ye be! (indignant/y) 
t's but a pir Oo” water-stoups, 
My minnie sent to me.’ 
* Water-stoups 7 quo’ he, 
* Aye, water-stoups ;’ qne’ she.’ 
(with impudent determination). 


And so in like manner she unblushingly 


The indications are not varied: but the ex. | P°'sists, in order to preserve her guest's life, 
: - 


Even if a man were gifted with | 


that a saddle-horse is a milking cow, and a 
man’s coat a pair of blankets. Now we are 
sure this dear woman had a Celestial Nose; 
nothing else would have had the ready wit 
and the impudent assuragce to attempt to be- 
fool her gndeman, and to persist, with the 
addition or no slight abuse of his dotard blind- 
ness, in her palpable falsehoods; yet we defy 
any one not to love the good woman, and ex- 
cuse her breaches of morality for the sake of 
her hospitable benevolence. 

We are conscious that in discussing female 
Noses, we are treading on delicate ground. It 
is a diffieult and nervous subject. We have 
endeavored, however, to say nothing but what 
appeared to us to be plain truth. Neverthe- 
less we would apologize if we have given of- 
fence to any one, were it not that we forcibly 
feel the truth of the homely adage, “ the least 
said the soonest mended,” and therefore hasten 
to close a chapter which has given us more 
trouble and anxiety than all the rest together. 


Mliscellanp. 


LOOK ALOFT. 
Ll. : 
In the tempest of jife, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and abpve, if thy footing should fail— 
If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
* Look Aloft” and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 





m1. 
If the friend, who embraced in prosperity's glow, 
With a smile for each joy, and « tear for each woe, - 
Should betray thee, when sorrows like clouds are ar- 
rayed, 
“ Look Aloft” to the friendship which never shall fade. 
i. 
Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine 
eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, brighten to fly, 
Thea tara, and through tears of repentant regret, 
* Look Aloft” to the sun that is never to set. 
IV. 
And oh, when death comes, in terrors to cast 
His fears on the fuiure, his pal! on the pagi, 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thy eye, * Look Aloft” and depart. 
J. B.C. 

New York, August 3d, 1848. 

(We fiod these fine lines in an exchange paper, entitled 
“ Flag of the Free,’ credited as ubove. The editor has 
been imposed upon: they were written by the late Jonathan 
Lawrence, Jr., of New York, and published in the New 
York American fifteen years since.—Ep.] 
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Incexuity or Screxcr —Who would have 
imagined, when gun cotton was produced by 
M. Schonbein, and the world was threatened 
with destruction by being blown up by this 
terrible explosive material, that within a few 
months it should be an exeellent styptic for 
dressing cutsand wounds. Butsoitis. Dis- 
solved in ether, and applied to the severest 
cut, it forms an adhesive covering of singular 
closeness and adhesiveness, protects the wound 
and excludes atmospheric air, or any irritating 
matier, so that the process of healing is ecar- 
ried on speedily and effectually ; and, when 
all is well, the “ protectionist,” having done 
its duty, is removed. So also has Dr. Simp- 
son, of Edinburgh, we are informed, similarly 
applied chloroform and gutta percha! This 
mixture, in a liquid condition, at about the 
consistence of fine honey, is kept in a phial or 
botile, »nd when an accident of the kind to 
which we have referred occurs, it is simply 


,poured upon the wound; the chloroform in- 


stantly evaporates, and the gutta percha re- 
mains a perfect, flexible, second skin, over the 
injured part, preserving it for weeks if neces- 
sary, without the need of dressing, bandages, 
or any other appliance, till there is no more 
occasion for this admirable agent. When we 
eall to mind how much human pain will thus 
be alleviated, how many cures effected where 
hitherto there have been danger and uncer- 
tainty, and how a number of surgical opera- 
tions will be simplified, it may not be consi- 
dered too much to rank such inventions 
among the most valuable that could be disco. 
vered and applied for the benefit of mankind. 
—Lilerary Gazette. 

TRANSMUTATION OF Corn.—A correspon- 
dent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle writes as 
follows :—*I was attracted, in passing a cot- 
tage garden. on the 30th May, by some fine 
ears of barley, and so unusually early a period 
for its development made me suspect it had 
been planted as wheat. On inquiry I found 
this to have been the case; the occupier of the 
garden (James Tompson, of Paston, a village 
on the sea-coast), informed m2 that his son and 
himself dibbled a very choice sample of red 
wheat a few days before Old Michaelmas; 
that, from its growing rank, he mowed it, in 
the beginning of January, and the result has 
been a fine crop of barley, the ears well set 
with grain; on one side, where the plants 
were not touched, the natural produce of 
wheat has been produced. What will be the 
result of the crop next year from this seed 
barley ?” 

John Sartain, of Philadelphia, is employed 
upon a mezzotint engraving (to contain near- 
ly one hundred figures) of the presentation 
by the Reformers of the famous protest at the 
Diet of Spires in 1529. The size is 21 inches 
by 15, and it will be ready in the course of 
September. 


William H. M‘Guffey, LL.D., at present 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, was recently elected Presi-_ 
dent of Washington College, in the place of 
Dr. Ruffoer, who has resigned. 

Mapison University.—After a great deal 
of discussion, the Trustees of this niversity, 
and the Board of the Education Society have 
finally determined to remove this institution 
to Rochester. There seems to have been 
much competition for the honor of providing 
a home for this peripatetic university. The 
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citizens of Hamilton offered to guarantee a 
subseription of $50,000 by the Ist of April, 
1849; Syracuse offered $50,000 and a site; 
and Rochester $100,000. According to the 
Utica Gazette, the citizens of Hamilton, where 
the University is now situated, are very strong- 
ly opposed to the measure, and purpose re- 
sorting to — measures to prevent it, even 
if they should expend their $50,000 in the 
contest. The graduating class, at the recent 
commencement, numbered only fifteen; whieh 
cireumstance may _be one of the reasons for 
removal. _— 


The twentieth annual commencement of 
Kenyon College, Ohio, was celebrated on 
Wednesday, Aug. 2. 

Last week was commencement week at 
Yale College, New Haven. “The exercises 
were opened by the Concio ad Clerum, which 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Bushnell of 
Hartford. The theme was ‘The divinity of 
Christ,’ and Dr. Bushnell is said ‘to have ef- 
fectually pe at rest certain whisperings about 
a cardinal change in his doctrinal views, and 
to have made it very evident that, whatever 
else he might be, he was no Unitarian.’ The 
Alumni held a meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing, which was addressed, among others, by 
Dr. Beecher, John Van Buren, and Christo- 
pher Morgan. Rev. Dr. Bacon delivered the 
annual oration this year. Professor Haddock 
addressed the Phi Beta Kappa in the evening: 
subject, ‘The Patriot Scholar.” Hon. Rufas 
Choate was chosen orator for the next year. 
The Commencement exercises to k place on 
Thursday. Eighty-nine received the degree 
of A.B., and about thirty that of A.M.” 


A. E. Wright, of Philadelphia, Secretary of 
the American Society for the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge, publishes a little paper called 
“ Wrigh’s Payer,” which is devoted to the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, education, and 
the elevation of the masses. ‘The Society 
proposes to employ several hundred Lecturers 








The Trustees of Hampden Sidney College, ‘not forgotten, and he showed some predilection 
Va., announce that the experiment of raising a for the county of Suffolk, by making an excur- 
permanent fund of $60,0U0 by means of sub- sion there twice every year for the sake of 
scriptions of $100 each, entitling the subseri- shooting, and receiving from the same quarters 
ber to educate his own sons, or else any other occasional presents of game, which were left 
young man, with the privilege of appointing for him at the old eastern counties house, the 
his successor for twenty years, has been en- | White Horse, in Fetter Lane, and fetched from 
tify successful. the office with his own hands. At length, as 

chi _we have said, in 1842, John Turner departed 





A Romance or Reat Lire.—A romance 
of real life, in its incidents and catastrophe far 
beyond the wonders of an average novel, has 
just been closed in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, by a verdict which appears to have been 
as gratifying to every listener as it must needs 
have been to the parties immediately concern. 
ed. There was no very great conflict of evi- 
dence in the matter, as the case turned entirel 
upon a selection between one of two probable 
stories, and we shall be best enabled to present 
the reader with an intelligible digest of the 
three days’ trial by assuming, as the jury did, 
that the tale of the plaintiffs was strictly true, 
and by relating itin the shape of such a con- 
tinuous whole as may be cunstructed from the 
minutes of the proceedings. 

In the year 1763 there was born, at Bad- 
well Ash, in the county of Suffolk, Theophi- 
lus, the son of John and Elizabeth Turner, 


who were people in an humble rank of life, the | 


husband being gardener to the Rev. Dr. Ord, 
of Fornham St. Martin, in the same parts. 
As the boy gave promise of quicker senses 


than ordinary, he was sent to a village school | 


where writing happened to be taught with 
peculiar excellence,and subsequently, by the 
kindness of Dr. Ord, to some semfinary at Bury 


St. Edmund’s—very probably, as his classical | 
proficiency is now mentioned, to the admirable | 


old grammar school of that ancient town. I 
seems that the boy looked to the sea as his 


future profession, since Dr. Ord used fami-_ 


liarly to call hin “ Jack the Sailor ;” but upon 
some quarrel between himself and his patron 
he left Suffolk, and obtained, through the con- 


tinued kindness of his friend, a situation in| 





to travel into every section of the country, and 
deliver free lectures. 

Jesse T. Peck, D.D., Principal of Troy Con- | 
ferenee Academy, has been elected President | 
of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pensylvania, | 
in the place of Dr. Emory, deceased. 


| 
| 


The ceremonies attending the annual com- | 
mencement at Williams College took place 
last week. The graduating class numbered 
43. Professor E. Emmons, of Albany, has 
been elected Professor of Natural History. 


Ohio University has been reorganized by 
the appointment and induction into office of 
Rev. Alfred Ryors, A.M., as President and 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science; W. 
W. Mather, A.M., Vice President and Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Science ; Rev. 
A. Williams, A.M., Professor of Languages ; 
Charles Elliot, A.M., Associate do., and Wm. 
J. Hoge, A.M., Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics. _ 


Yare Cottece.—At a meeting of the Cor-. 


poration of the College, Judge Da 
tendered his resignation of the Kent Profes- 
sorship of Law, His Excellency Gov. Bissell 
was chosen to fill the place. 
zy. Mr. James Hadley, Tutor in Yale College, 
was appoi Assistant Professor of the 
Greek language and literature. 

Charles Astor Bristed has given to the 


tt having 


some schoo] near London. 
youth, and from that moment almost up to the 
present day none of the Suffulk people ever 
heard or saw any more of their lost country- 
man, Theophilus ‘Turner. 

In the year 1842, on the last day of January, 
there died at No. 13, Huntley-street, Bruns- 


This was in his} 


this life, after a goodly lease of it, and, in de- 
fault of any next of kin, Mr. Maule, the soli- 
_citor to the treasury, impounded his whole pro- 
_perty in behalf of the crown. 

| Now comes the romance of the story. Few 
| Teaders of discreet age and average observa- 
tion can have failed to remark that the memory 
of a relative lost when young, and supposed to 
| be revelling in riches in some mysterious quar- 
iter of the globe, is invariably cherished by 
every branch, sprig, and bud of the whole fa- 
_mily, with a reverence and tenacity, compared 
to which the affections of a Roman for his 
household gods, or of a Chinese for his ances- 
| tral sacrifices, vanishes absolutely into nothing. 
|Two whole generations had passed away, and 
_yet the name and fortunes of the missing Theo- 
| philus were still a favorite topic with the Tur- 
_ners of Livermere, and expeditions were ac- 
tually made to the great metropolis to discover 
that relative, who was presumed by all to be 
infallibly surviving in unbounded wealth and 
grandeur. One woman, with the constancy of 
her sex, actually devoted her life to the search, 
and was known in London as the lady in search 
of her leng-lost kinsman. Even before Mr. 
| Turner’s death some a ope 1 of gratu'a- 
‘lion were diretted towards him, but, when the 
amount and disposal of his property became 
known, no further hesitation was felt, and the 
kinship and goods of the deceased gentleman 
_were boldly claimed by the thirteen surviving 
Turners of the Suffolk stock. The result has 
rewarded their fidelity and justified their claims, 
for our report of Friday will have informed 
the public that the jury were thoroughly sa- 
tisfied by the evidence of the witnesses, and 
the eloquence of Sir Frederick Thesiger, of the 
identity of ‘Theophilus the schoolboy and John 
the gentleman ; and that the crown has now 
to refund the £60,400 at stake for the benefit 
and disposal of the plaintiffs at large. 

| Considering that the proof required involved 
| nothing less than the identification of a gentle- 


wick Square, a gentleman of the name of John | man who died six years back in London with 


Turner, insane and intestate, leaving behind |a lad who left Suffolk seventy years ago, it 
him property exceeding the value of £60,000. must be admitted that Sir Frederick spun his 
He had been an eccentric old gentleman, and | threads of evidence into a yarn of wonderful 
up to the year or two before his death had been | neatness and likelihood. It was proved by the 
not only in possession of his faculties, but of concurring testimony of witnesses altogether 
faculties considerably above the common run | unconnected with the family, that the deceased 


of such endowments. He had been a clerk, 
first, in the Ordnance-office, and subsequently 
in the Sun Fire-office, in which establishment 
he conducted himself so serviceably that in 
1825 he was permitted to retire upon a pension 
of £200 per annum as the reward of nearly 
forty years’ work. He had gained prizes not 
only in the lottery of life, but in that less 
manageable lottery with which the government 
of those days encouraged the oo pro- 
pensities of the people, and a fortunate ticket 
was always understood to have blest him with 
something like a comfortable independence. 
His habits and appearance were as singular as 
those of wealthy single gentlemen are invaria- 
bly expected to be. He wore pantaloons and 
powder, entered only periodically into society, 
and had only once changed his landlady during 
a space of thirty-five years. Thongh not 





Lp err $1,350 for the establishment of 
a scholarship in college. 





commonly talkative respecting his extraction, 
yet he now and then dropped hints which were 


_had spoken of himself as the son of a gardener, 
as born in Suffolk, as once a teacher in @ 
school, and as having had a sister named Sa- 
rah. He was also proved, by the evidence of 
a surviving school fellow, to have been at school 
at Bury, and a coincidence more really curious 
than such analogies usually are was expossed 
in the fact, that he used to call a lad to whom 
he had taken a fancy by that identical sobriquet 
of “ Jack the Sailor,” which had once been his 
own. His handwriting was peculiarly good, 
and answered to the notorious excellence of 
the school in which he acquired it. ‘The most 
knotty point was the convertibility to be prov- 
ed of the names of John and Theophilus. But, 
after starting the probable roe that a 
lad who had cut his kinsfolk adrift to seek his 
fortune in the world would rid himself of so 
distinctive a mark as a quadrisyllabic Chris- 
tian name, the learned counsel proceeded to 
show that Mr. Turner was actually 
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by certain intimate friends as “The,” or 
“Theo,” and that in one of his books was writ- 
ten “ Theophilus Turner” in full proportions. 
One incident is really too curious a complica- 
tion of chances to be omitted. Thomas Tur- 
ner Dersley, a son of a sister of Theophilus, 
was a potboy at Leicester, and was sent up to 
town some few years back to see after some 
horses which had been stolen from his employ- 
er. After catching one of the thieves, he 
dined with his companion at the inn where 
Mr. Turner used to call for his parcels—an 
errand on which the old gentleman actually 
resented himself at that identical minute. 
rsley heard the parcel inquired for as due 
from Suffolk, and remarked that he himself 
came from that neighborhood. Mr. Turner 
took him up at the moment, ascertained the 
connexion between them, and gave the lad 
three half-crowns, which he joyfully pocketed, 
but said nothing about the discovery, thinking 
that by keeping his secret he would mowopo- 
lize the whole forthcoming advantage. Such 
are the particulars and catastrophe of this sin- 
gular narrative ; and, if the result carries no 
other moral with it, it may be at least remem- 
bered as exhibiting what little favor in this 
country is shown to the claims of the crown 
over the plea of its humblest subjects.—Lon- 
don Times. 

Tue Fossm Forest.--As we proceeded, 
the bits of fossil-wood became more and more 
frequent and larger, till, about eight or ten 
miles S. E. of Cairo, the whole pebbly and 
rocky soil of the plain part of the desert con- 
sisted of fossil-wood, chiefly rolled pebbles and 
fragments, but now and then huge trunks, pros- 
trate and half-buried in the sand, always broken 
up into trancheons. Most of them were heap- 
ed together in the greatest contusion: more 
rarely, individual trees lay isolated, frequently 
seventy feet long, some 120, and it is said even 
140. Their color is generally dark reddish- 
brown: they are all chalcedony and agate of a 
coarse description, with the rings of the wood 
weil preserved) The sandy limestone (full of 
shells) and soil of the desert are white ; so that 
this fossil vegetation contrasted curiously with 
the general appearance of the country. Here 
the pacha had sank a pit for coal, sapiently 
concluding that so much fossil-wood above- 
ground indicated no less below. He, however, 
did not get through the limestone rock, which 
is subjacent to the formation to which I pre- 
sume the fossil-wood belongs. Contrasted with 
the surrounding sterility, the record of a once 
luxuriant vegetation is a very impressive ob- 
ject, for itis not confined toa tew miles only of 
desert, but (I am given to understand) extends 
forty or fifty in one direction. I do not at all 
suppose that these forests ever characterized 
the desert, or the land now replaced by desert, 
in its present relation to the general features 
of Egypt. On the contrary, I expect that fossil 
trees were imbedded in layers of conglomerate 
and sandstone which have been gradually de- 
stroyed by the ocean, leaving the silicified trees 
to resist, for the greater part, the action of that 
surf by which the softer rock was triturated, 
forming the sand and pebbles of the desert. 
About one hundred miles above Cairo the sand- 
stone rocks commence and the limestone 
ceases; and as on the Nile behind Cairo de- 
tached masses of the same sandstone ruck as 
the statue of Memphis is cut from occur, so it 
appears probable that this pebbly bed with 
fossil-trees belonged 
of which, south of lat. 29°, are washed away, 
leaving only the agatised trees, all grievously 
water worn, many being ground up with the 


to that series of rocks, all | © 





of the limestone.—Dr. Hooker's Voyage to 
India. 


GENERAL SCOTT. 

Shortly after our troops at Cerro Gordo 
foreed Santa Anna to give leg-bail, the com- 
manding general rode up, and dismounting, 
entered his opponent’s tent, where a table 
had been spread with a choice and smoking 
dinner, which, alas for Santa Anna’s appetite, 
was not destined for him. Scott, espying a 
tureen of soup at the head of the table, un- 
covered it, and with a laugh of triumph in- 
viied his brother officers to tarry, if but for 
an instant, to join him in his first * hasty 
plate” on the heights of Cerro Gordo. 


SINGULAR MEETING, 


Lieutenant-colonel Clay chanced, just be- | 


fore he fell, to meet one of Santa Annua’s 


bearers ofa flag of truce, on his way to Gene- | 


ral Taylor. He instantly recognised in this 
officer of the enemy an old schoolfellow of 


West Point, and former intimate friend. | 


They jumped together, shook hands, and 


paried ; and a few minutes afier Colonel Clay | 


headed the gallant charge in which he lost 
his life. 





Recent Publications. 


Principles of the Mechanics of Machinery | 
and Engineering By Julius Weisbach. Ed- | 
ited by Walter R. Johnson, &c. In 2 vols. Svo. 
Vol. 1 —Theoretical Mechanics. Philadelphia: | 
Lea & Blanchard, 1548. 


THE very important work of which Professor | 
Johnson has here given us the first American 
edition, is by the Professor of Mechanics and 
Applied Mathematics in the Royal Mining Aca- 
demy of Friburg, who has acquired a high repu- | 
tation as a teacher, and as an original investiza- | 
tor. As the editor justly observes, every one | 
who has had occasion to direct the studies of 
young men preparing for the duties of the pro- | 
fessional engineer, must, in the course of his | 
practice, have encountered the difficulty on one 
hand of inducing students to extend their re- | 
searches after the principles of their profession | 
into the intricacies of the higher calculus, and | 
on the other hand, of contenting himself with | 
the very limited discussion of principles, found | 
in many works which have hitherto been em- | 
ployed to give the desired basis for professional 
knowledge. The difiiculty has generally been 
met, but indifferently, by recommending de- 
tached portions of different works. In this ex- 
tended and masterly production of Prof. Weis- 
bach, the profession (which in a new and rapidly 
growing country like our own is numerous and 
of great importance) is supplied with a desidera- 
tum which it surprises us should so long have 
existed. 

“In the course of it,” says the editor, ** six 
great divisions of the science will be found to be 
embraced. Of these, the pure mathematical 
science of motion, including simple and com- 
pound, rectilinear and curvilinear motions, and 
the laws and expressions relating to the free de- 
scent of bodies, have, of course, claimed the 
first attention. 

“ The Physical Science of Motion has next 
been treated ; then the division of forces, and 
their measures,—the density and the state of 
aggregation of bodies have been duly presented 
in the third section, the statics of rigid bodies 
claim a careful investigation, and are followed, 
in the fourth, by the dynamics of the same class 
of bodies; while, in the fifth, the statics, and 











in the sixth, the dynamics of fluid bodies are 
treated with marked ability; and in several 
yarts with an originality and freshness which 
indicate that the author is here in his peculiar 
domain—the scene of his chosen labors, and that 
on which his energies, as an original inquirer, 
have been very successfully employed In this 
branch of his subject, Prof. Weisbach has in- 
cluded the discussion of the mechanics of elas- 
tie as well as of non-elastic fluids. We are in- 
debted to him for several new formule and 
valuable tables of constants ” 

The work is illustrated by more than one 
thousand engravings on wood, and we doubt 
whether any work of science has ever been is- 
sued in a more admirable style in the United 
States. 


Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and 
Residence in Europe, with his North Ameri- 
can Indian Collection, and three different par- 
ties of American Indians. With numerous 
Illustrations. New York: Burgess, Stringer & 
Co, 222 Broadway, 2 vols. Svo. pp. 296, 336. 
1548. 





| THe copious extracts which have been given 
in our pages Irom time to time, from these inte- 
resting volumes, while they have afforded our 
reiders ample materials for forming their own 
conclusions upon the merits of the work have 
pretty clearly indicated the direction in which 
our opinions iueline. As in his former works 
| Mr. Catlin delineated the Red man as he now 
appears in his native wilds; 11 these volumes he 
supplies an appropriate pendint, and exhibits 
| the Indian character as modified by the influ- 
| ences of travel and association with the world. 
| Mr. Catlin, it seems, was in no way instrumen- 
| tal in the exportation of any of these parties to 


| Europe; they were taken thither by others, for 
| the purpose of exhibition, but Mr. Catlin having 


already been established in london with his col- 
jection, it was natural that an arrangement 
should be made for plocing them under his care. 
He accordingly travelled with them throagh 
England, France, and Belzium, creating intense 
curiosity and excitement wherever he went, 
and coming into close cuntact with all classes of 
society. The comments of the Indians upon 
such of the features of civilized life as parti- 
cularly challenged their observation, display 
much peuetration and intelligence ; far more so, 
indeed, than seems usually to have characterized 
the counter-remarks of their white Visitors. 
Mr Catlin’s pen was in constant requisition, 
and he has chronicled many amusing scenes 


and lively dialogues. In this respect, indeed, he 


is too prodigal of the contents of his note-book, 
forgetting that his diffuseness necessarily impairs 
the power and interest of his book. The omis- 
sion of many matters of mere private interest, 
and a careful pruning and dressing of the rest, 
would give that vigour and compactness which 
are always desirable in a work which e:nbodies 
so much food for reflection as do these striking 
volumes of Mr. Catlin. 


The History of the Peloponnesian War, by 
Thucydides: with Notes, tor the use of Col- 
leges. By John J. Owen. New York: Leavitt, 
Trow & Co., 191 Broadway. 12mo. pp. 683. 
18458. 

Owen’s Classical Series, of which this volume 
is the latest issue, is gradually making its way 
in our schools and academies; and its success is 
cominensurate with its merits. In this edition 
of the Peloponnesian War, the text adopted has 
been that of Dindorf, with the single exception 
of some variations in punctuation. The notes, 
as in the case of Mr. Owen’s previous works, 
manifest much study and research; they assist 
the comprehension and guide the researches of 
the pupil, and at the same time stimulate his 
energies by leaving full scope for the exercise of 
thought and discrimination. An exact reprint 
of Kiepert’s Map of Greece at the beginning of 
the Dolapennadan war, is prefixed. We trust 
Mr. Owea will soon follow up this volume, as 
he intimates in his preface, with another con- 
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taining the remaining text of Thucydides, edi- 
ted with the same care and industry that dis- 
tinguish this first portion, and containing the 
most desirable appendix of * copious verbal, 
historical, and grammatical indices of the whole 
work.” 


The Young Churchman’s Miscellany. Edi- 
ted by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. Stanford and 
Swords, 

The August number of this little miscellany 
of religious and entertaining knowledge for 
young persons, has been lying on our table for 
some time. It has strong recommendations for 
support. 

The American Journal of Insanity for July, 
contains some articles of value, and is creditable 
to the intelligence and benevolence of its con- 
ductors. 


Parke’s Farmers’, Merchants’, and Mecha- 
nics’ Practical Arithmetic, revised and im- 
proved, with additions. Designed for the use 
of Schools and Men of Business. By Uriah 
Parke, William Stewart, Hagerstown, Md. : 
12mo, pp. 179. 154s. 

Tuts being the twentieth edition, the question 
of its general utility appears to be beyoud the 
reach of cavil, it contains the necessary rules 
in the different mechanical branches, and has 
been highly spoken of by all that have used it, 
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Publishers’ Circular. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messrs. Jones, NewMAn, & Ewsank, will 


shortly issue No, I. of * The Illaminated Pic- 
torial Directory of New York” Price 50 cts. 


CH” Our Subscribers in Philad:iphia who have been 
supplied at their door with the Literary World, will please 
receive it through the post-office for a short time, until 
other arrangements Cin be made. 


0-9” Booksellers and Publishers will do well to keep an 
eye upon the department of our paper devoted to “ an- 
nouncements,” to get the speediest intelligence of books 
which are about to come into the market; and when wish- 
ing to notify the public of their own contemplated literary 
undertakings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 
the work in hand, mark it “ announcement,” in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. 


*,* The publication of this weekly list has materially 
assisted persous residing at a distance, in making their 
orders for books; and we are assured that, in many in- 
stances, publishers have been indebted to it for the sale of 
copies of their works. 

Having been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, the list has 
not been as full and perfeetin every particular as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, immediately 
upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
the title page and the price, marked “ Literary World's 
weekly list,” all defic'encies of this kind will be remedied. 

April 22. OSGOOD & CO. 


YEARLY TERMS. 


Eighteen Lines, . ° ° P . 3000 
Thirty Lines, ‘ ° . ° ° . 4500 
Oue Column, : P * . > . 150 00 
One Page, «. . ° ; a » + 400 00 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . - 75 
One Column, “ a - »« 400 
One Page, “ eg . « B® 


Less thun a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 

AL ApvVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy one Year, . ‘ F a 

TwoCopies “ . or one copy two years, 5 00 

Four “ “ —— -, tone address, . - 100 
Payments to be made in advance. 


APVERTISERS BY THE YEAR, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extramatter; and no allowance will be made when ad 
— are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 














To Cuanet an Apvsrtisement, specific directions 
must be written upon the one w be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 


To Wirupraw an ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 
OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
157 Broadway. 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 19TH TO 2lsT AUGUST. 


ASKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HARVARD COL. 
lege, and of its present State. By Samuel A. Eliot 
(Boston: Little & Brown). 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY, No.26 (Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln). 

EDWARD VERNON, My Cousin’s Story, by E. N. 
Childs, Esq. (Harper & Brothers). 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, ‘Theoretical and Practi- 
ca': containing a full explanation of the Construction 
and Use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying, by 
Rev. Geo, Clinton Whitlock, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matical and Experimental Scienee in the General 
Wesieyan Sewioary (Pratt, Woedford & Co). 

FRENCH REVOLUTION (THE) AHistory. By Thos. 
Carlyle. newly revised by the Author, with Index, &c., 
and Portrait’ 2 vols. mustin, 82 (Harper & Brothers), 

IRVING (WASHINGTON).—The Works of. New Edi- 
tion, revised, Vol. 1, Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York (Putnem). 

LAMB (CHARLES) —Literary Sketches and Letters; 
being the Final Memoriats of Charles Lamb, never 
before published. By Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of 
hig Execntors (D. Appleton & Co). 

LEAFLETS OF MEMORY: an Ilaminated Annaal for 
1849. Edited by Reynell Coates, M.D. (E. W. Butier 
& C»., Philadelphia.) 

LEN A CAMERON ; or, the Four Sisters. An original 
Novel. By Mrs. Grey, 23 cts. (T. B. Peterson, Phila.) 
LETTERS (THE) OF MAJOR-GENERAL ZACHARY 
‘Taylor, Anecdotes of Rough and Ready, Songs of Old 
Zach's Campaigns. Paper, 6 1-4 cts (8S. Horn, Path- 

finder Office). 

MEURER (MORITZ)—MARTIN LUTHER (LIFE OP), 
with sixteen Engravings. By Moritz Meurer, translated 
frun the German, by a Pastor of the Evangelical La- 
ther:n Church. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 696 pp. Price $2 
(H. Ludwig & Co). 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY from Cornhill to Cairo, by 
Michel Angelo Titwnarsh, Author of * Yellow Plush 
Correspondence.” A new edition. 1 neat vol. 12mo, 
green cloth, 50 ets (Putnam) 

OAK OPENINGS (THE) ; or, the Bee Hunter, a Tale of 
the West By J. Fennimore Cooper. 2 vols. 50 cts 
(Burgers, Stringer & Co.) 

PENINSULAR WAR (HISTORY OF THE), by the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. Mulia gilt, $1, or piper covers, 
75 cts (Harper & Brothers). 

SCHOTT (CHRISTIAN HEINRICU).—The Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, witha Preface and an Historical 
Introduction to the same, and the three Chief Symbols 
of the Christian Church, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Christian Heinrich Schott. ‘Translated 
from the German. 12mo. cloth, price 75 cts (H. 
Ludgig & Co.) 

SNOW FLAKE (THE): a Holiday Gift for 1849. any 
bound in ‘Turkey morocco, gilt (Philadelphia: E. H. 
Batler & Co.) 

THANKFULNESS: a Narrative, comprising Passages 
from the Diary of the Rev. Allen Temple. By Rev. 
Charles B. Taylor. 12mo. muslin (Harper & Brothers). 

VANITY FAIR: Pen and Pencil Sketches of English 
Society. By W. M. Thackeray. Part 2 (Harper & 
Bros.), 50 cts ; complete, muslin, extra gilt, $1 25. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; or, the Romance 
and Reality of Eastern Travel. By Elliott Warburton. 
New edit. J vol. 12mo. green cloth (Patnam), $l. 

WHIM (A) AND L?'S CONSEQUENCES. By G. P. R. 
James, (Harper & Bros.) 25 cts. 


Advertisements. 


New Mathematical Work. 
WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
Theoretical and Practical, 


Containing a full Explanation of the Construction and Use 
of Tables, and a New System of Surveying. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. WHITLOCK, M.A., 


Professor of Mathematical and Experimental Science in 
the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progrexsive, both 1n theory and example, con 
taining more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demonstra- 
tive, and algebraical, intended to be actually useful rather 
than amusing. The student not only acquires the princi- 
ples of Geometry but learns to geometrize. ‘The system of 
Surveying taught in this work, and orizinated by the au- 
thor, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by the 
ordinary process. Other improvements will be fourd, on 
examination, which it is expected will meet the approba- 
tion of teachers. The pubi have reason to believe 
that this Geometry wili be very extensively adopted as a 


Text Book. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
New York. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
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(Barclay Street), 
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EGS to call the attention of his Friends, the Public, 
and the Trade, to the besatiful and cheap Tauchnitz’ 
Edition of the Barrisu Aurnors, viz: 


COLLECTION OF 


BRITISH AUTHORS, 


Elegant Type, Pocket Form, very convenient for Travel- 
lers. Exch volume sold separately at the luw 
rate of Thirty-seven and a half Cents. 


LIST OF AUTHORS PUBLISHED. 


AINSWORTH. 
DICKENS. 16 vols. 
BURNS. ij vol. 
LADY FULLERTON. 
JAMES, 19 vols. 
SCOTT. 10 vols. 
LADY BLESSINGTON. 6 vols. 
BULWER. 2 vols. 
DISRAELI 6 vols. 
MRS. GORE. 1 vol. 
LEWES. 1 vol. 
WARREN. 6 vols. 
BYRON. 5 vols. 
THOMAS MOORE. 5 vols. 
MARRYAT. 9 vols. 
LEVER. 9 vo's. 
A WHIM AND [TS CONSEQUENCES. 1 vol. 
JAMES'’S THEODORE BROUGHTON. Vol. 1. 
DICKENS'S DUMBEY AND SON. 3 vols. 
BELL'S JANE EYRE. 2 vols. 
SHAKSPEARE. 7 vols., and Others. 
The Trade are particularly requested to inspect this 
beantiful nnd very salable edition of the most di-tingnish- 
ed Novelists, as they will find it in their own interest to 


provide their stock, at ‘east with specimens, which cannot 
fail to secure them orders. 


3 vols, 


3 vols, 





JAMES & MOLE'S English and French, and French and 
English Dictionary. 12mo. sewed, $1 50. 
JAMES'S English and German, and German and English 
Dictionary. 12mo. sewed, $1. 
Pr Both these valuable Dictionaries have the Pronun- 
ciation and Accentuation, and are admirably adapted for 
the use of Colleges or Private Classes. adétf 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Usually regarded as peculiar to the Ustrep Srares. 
By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Ethnological 
Society, and Foreign Corresponding Secretary of 
the N. York Historical Society. 

1 vol. 8vo., extra cloth. 


The present work is the first attempt to exhibit the Col- 
loquial Language of the United States, as it now exists, 
and supplies a want which is daily growing in importance. 
While our Vocabulary is constantly enlarged by the ad- 
mission of new words, growing out of the circumstances of 
the pussing hour, nothing is more common than for the 
words to remain in common usage, while the'r origin 
(though perhaps familiar at the time) is entirely forgotten. 
A large class of words of this description is explained in 
the above work. An equally copious class consists of 
words considered as peculiar to the United States; but 
which by research are traced back to the Vernacular Eng- 
lish of our forefathers. The Introduction contains a geve- 
ral view of the subject in its relations to Philol gy ; and 
points out the sources employed in the preparation of the 
work, 


Published and for sale 
DARTLETT & WELFORD, 


Booksellers and Importers, 
a26 7 Astor House, Broadway, N. York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BY D. BIX 


Lowell, Massachusetts, 


LEAD DiI 


BY & CO., | 


D's S 


A TREATISE “ 


From the French of L. Tanqueret pes PLANCHEs, 


BY SAMUEL L. 


WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS ON THE USE OF LEAD PIPE AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. | 
| 
| 


For Sale by Booksellers generally. 


DANA, 


M.D., LL.D. 
ab4t | 





Just Published by 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


BOSTON: 
MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. | 


| 


BEAUTIFUL | 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


FOR THE COMING SEASON. 





|THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Beautifally 


BY L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, | 
Formerly Lecturer in the Royal Atheneum of Paris, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Frauce, &c. | 
REVISED, WITH NOTES, 


Relating principally to Authors prominent in the late Re- 
volution at Paris. | 


By WILLIAM 8, CHASE. 
With a fine Portrait of Lamartine. 


This Treatise has received the highest praise as a com- 
prehensive and thorough survey of the various depart- 
ments of Modern French Literature. It contains biographi 
cal and critical notes of all the prominent names in Philo- 
sopby, Criticism, History, Romance, Poetry, and the | 
Drama ; and nts a full and impartial consideration of 
the Politics! ‘Tendencies of France, as they may be traced 
in the writings of authors equally conspicuous as Scholars 
and as Statesmen. 


12m0. Price $1 25. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; 


Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and 
Natural Arrangement of the Races or AnimaLs, 
living and extinct, with numerous illus- 
trations. 


For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
PART IL, COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ AND AUGUSTUS A. GOULD. 
Price $1. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 


BY JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
18¥0, Price 50 cents. 


“ We rejoice that this work has been republished in 
this conniry, and we cannot too strongly commend it to 
the serious perusal of the churches of every name.” — 
Christian Alliance. 

“ Its arguinents and appeals are well adapted to rouse 
to action, and the times call for such a book, which we 
trust will be universally read.’—N. Y. Observer. 


THE SILENT COMFORTER: 
A Companion for the Sick Room. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BY MRs. LOUISA PAYSON HOPKINS. 
Price 31 1 4 cents. 


ALFRED IN INDIA. 


Being the Sixth Volume of Chambers’s Library 
for Young People. 
Just Published. Price 37 1-2 cents. 
“ This is truly an attractive and entertaining little book 
See people, written by an English lady who re- 
for some years with her family in India. Itis a 


bexutiful litte volume, and will be read with avidity by 
the Juveniles” 





ALREADY ISSUED, 
1. ORLANDINO. By Marix Edgeworth. 
2. THE LITTLE ROBINSON. and other Tales. 
3. UNCLE SAM'S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
4. JACOPO. By Miss Edgeworth, »: d Others. 
5. TRUTH AND TRUST. By William Chembers. 





&™ A liberal Discount to the Trade. a26 3t 








Iilustrated by 12 Engraviogs on Steel by Sartain, from 
Original Designs by Rossiter; the Literary Contents 
principslly by Emineat American Divines. Edited by 
the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Splendidly bound ia rich 
and clegant Bindings. 


THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS: with Biographi- 


eal and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections from 
their Writings. Edited by Miss Caroline May. Ilus- | 
trated by a Portrait, and beamtiful Vignette Tithe Page. | 
Bound in cloth plain, cloth gilt, and Turkey Moroceo. | 


THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS: with a 
and Critics! Notices, and Copious Selections. Edited 
by Geo. W. Bethune, ) D. With a Portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, and a Vignette Residence of Mrs. He- 
mans. Bound in plain cloth, cloth gilt, and Turkey 
Morocev. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. 
Hoghs. author of * Aunt Kitty’s Tales,” &c. 
tiful Juvenile volume, in cloth extra, gilt. 


By Mrs. | 
A beau- 





ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


| READ'S FEMALE POETS OF 
: THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA with Portraits, 


ELEGANT BOOKS. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 





} | Have in Press, and will publish on the first of September 


next, the following Books : 
AMERICA. 


Biogr sphieal Notices, and Specimens of their Writings. 

By ‘T. Buchanan Read. One volume Imperial Octivo, 

printed on the finest sized paper, with new Pica type, 

Embellished with ten Portraits, in the highest style of 

line Ex.graving. 

FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY MR. READ, 
Executed expressly for this work. 


Bound in the best style of Philadelphia workmanship by 


Mr. Altemns., 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. FE. OAKES SMITH, 
. PORTRALTE OF MRS. F. 8. OSGOON, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. E. FL. ELLET. 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, 
. PORTRAIT OF MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY, 
. PORTRAIT OF MRS. 8. J. HALE, 
. PORTRAIT OF MISS LYNCH, 
9. PORTRAIT OF MR&. E, C. KINNNEY, 
10. PORTRAIT OF MISS CLARK (Grace Greenwood). 


QAAWe wo 


And 11. A PROEM, by the Euitor, splendidly [laminated 


by Devereux. 
The Publishers confidently believe this will be the most 


beautiful bouk ever publi-hed in the United States. 


PRICES, 
* In Turkey Morocco, Bilt and gilt edges, “ « $799 
In White Calf, . - 700 
o Crimson Cioth, “ na . 600 
* . ‘ 5 50 
In Paper Binding "ae uncut, 5 50 


From which a liberal discount will be made to the trade. 


4 small edition of one hundred copies. in Quarto form, the 
Engravings all being proofs on India Paper, will also be 
published at the same time 

Price, in Turkey Morocco Binding ile and gilt edges, $15. 


~ ANNUALS. 
LEAFLETS 0F MEMORY, 


| AN ILLUMINATED ANNUAL FOR MDCCCXLIX. 


EDITED BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS Sen the fifth volume of the Series, Royal Octavo, print- 


and Prophets, Hluastrating Importint and Prominent 
Events in the Oid Testament. Edited by the Rev. !. 
Hastings Weld. } 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, Iilustra- 
tive of bis Life and Passion. Edited by the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold. } 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 
Illustrative of Important Events in the New Testament. | 
Edited by the Rev. HU. Hastings Weld. 

Each volume contains eight fine steel plates, engraved | 
in the best style by Sar‘ain, with contributions from the | 
most eminent writers of this and other countries. | 


THE MIRROR OF LIFE; An Original Work. Edited | 
by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With twelve Iilustrations on | 
Steel, engraved by Sartain, from Original Designs, beau- | 
tifully bound in various styles. 

BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH. AND 
other Poems, a beautiful demy octavo volume, in vari- | 
ous bindings. | 


in the best manner, on Snow White Paper. 
“Mlustrated with Twelve Splendid Mezzotinto Engravings 
and Illuminations, and bound in Alt:mus’s best style. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 
. ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE, 
PRISCILLA, Engraved by Sart in, 
. ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE 
ILLUMINA‘'TED LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ILLUMINATED © 1TANZAS 
RAPHAEL SANZIO, Engraved by Sartain, 
THE ARTIST'S STUDY, Engraved by Sartain, 
GOING TO THE SEPULCHRE, Engraved by Sar- 
tein, 
EARLY ADVENTURES, Engraved by Sartain 
10. ORIENTAL LIFE, Engraved by Sartain, 
11. CROSS PURPOSES, Engraved by Welch, 
12, NONSENSE, Engraved by Sartain. 

In Turkey Moroceo, or White Calf, gilt, Hluminated and 
gilt edges, $6 50, from which a liberal discount 
will be made to the trade. 

This volome of the Leaflets will be much more beauti- 


ef SZNaurwpyp~ 


WATSON'’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL ful than either of the previous volames, without any ad- 


Quotations. ‘Third edition, in various bindings. 


MRS. TUTHILL’S YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. inal 
a new frontispiece, in cloth exira und gilt. 


Orders from the Trade are invited, to whom a liberal | 
discount will be given by the publishers. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
a26 Putteps: PHIA. 


Just Published, 
ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY ; 


3) 
WITH QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, | 
Designed for the Use of | 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By JOHN BROCKELSBY, A M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Trinity College, Hartford. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


Fire. hail, snow, and vapor; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word. 


By PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
aS4t New York. 








| vance in the price. 





THE SNOW FLAKE, 
A vont AS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT 
FOR MDCCCXLIX. 


| Small Octavo, printed in the best style on fine White Pa- 


per, and Embeilished with Nine Ejeg«nt Mezzotinto 
Engravings, by Welch, and a Splendid Iuminat- 
ed Presentation Plate, drawn by Dresser, and 
bound in Altemus’s best style. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
. ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE, 
MORNING, 
THE CASTLE, 
THE PAGE. 
THE MAID OF ATHENS, 
THE WOUNDED PATRIOT, 
THE PENSIONER, 
CLEORA, 
GREEK '.OVERS, 
GLOSING THE GATES. 
PRICES, 

In Turkey Morocco, gilt and giltedges, . $375 

* White Calf, gilt and gilt edges, > . 37 

“ Arabesque, gilt and gilt edges, 3 00 

From which ‘a liberal discount will be made to the 
trade. 

The Snow Flake \s Edited with marked ability ; this, 
with the beauty of the Ulustrations and other ornaments, 
will doubtless seeure for it a large demand. 
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WELLS’ ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


HE publishers of the School Grammar by W. H. 
Wells, have the pleasure to announce to the nume- 
rous patrons of that book, that they have just published 
the Elementary Grammar by the same author, desigaed 
for beginaers. A book better suited for young learners 
than any heretofore published. The work is strictly 
elementary in itscharacter. The definitions and rules cor- 
respond very nearly with those of the School Grammar ; 
but the explanations and illus*rations are more simple and 
full, and the Exercises have been mostly rewritten. 

The more difficult and abstruse principles of G r 
are not emraced in the plan of the work, and they have 
accordingly been excluded. 

The learner is required to make constant applications of 
the principles as he advances ; und the Exercises in Com- 
position which are interspersed thronghout the work, will 
greatly fi cilitate the labor of learning “to speak and write 
correctly” The chapter on Analysis has received special 
attention. 

WELLS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. The cightieth thou- 
sand of this Grammar his just been issued. The work 
has recently been re stereotyped, and the author has avail- 
ed himself of the o »portanity to introduce several impor- 
tant improvements. The chapter on Analysis bas been 
revised and enlarged with great care. The work has 
been divided into sections, for convenience of reference ; 
and the different sizes of type will be found to be more dis 
tinct than in previous editious. 





[The following critical Notice of Wells's Grammar, by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michi- 
gan, has been received by the author). 


STATE OF MICHIGAN; 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Monroe, Vovember 22, 1847. t 


Dear Str :—I have just completed a critical examina- 
tion of your Grammar. Having resd the entire work with 
grext care, permit me to say to you, I consider it the best 
School Grammar [ have ever seen. There are, on nearly 
every poge of the work, evidences of the profoundest re 
search ; still, there is a simpl'city and clearness in the de- 
finitions and illastrations, which reuders it level to the 
caprcity ot childhood. 

lheve derived great satisfaction from every page of the 
work; and [ moy add, Jam speciatly gratified with the 
following parts and features of it:—1. The chapter on 
Oral Instruction, which is eminently calcalated, if proper- 
ly used by teachers, to create in the minds of even young 
pupils, a love for the s'udy of the Eoglish language, and, 
atthe same time, to impart to them many ot its leading 
principles. 2. The exercises in the Element «ry Sounds of 
the language. [1 is net enough for children to know that 
letters have a certain number of sounds, which, in too 
many jostances, is all they learn in relation to them 
They should be able to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every element of the language, and properly to analyse 
and classify the elementary sounds of every speken word 
3. The very sensible remarks io relation to Annlysis, 
Parsing, and the Connexion of Words. A class willderive 
incomparably more benefit from brief exercises in Ana- 
lysis, and from tricing the connexion between the leading 
words of a sentence or piragraph, according to the texch 
jag of your Grammar, thin from extended exercises in the 
ordinury routine of parsing. 4. The eminentiy practical 
character of the work. Pupils ate not only taught to ana 
lyse correct sentences, but what is equally important, to 
apply the principles of Grammar in appropriate “ exer- 
cises in composition.” If every child that studies gram 
mar would engage in frequent exercises in composition, it 
would soon be regarded no more of a task to write letters 
and compositions, than it now is to tell familiar and 
pleasing anecdotes. But not to be more specific, I will 
only add, 5. The exemplification of principles taught by 
copious illustrations drawn from a large number of stand- 
ard authors. This 1 consider one of the most recommend 
atory features of your work, Itcertaiuly is one which has 
cost you immense labor. Here, your research and dis- 
crimination are worthy of all pruise. In this respect your 
work greatly surpasses any other with which [ am ac- 
quainted. 

Having expressed to you, so freely, my opinion of the 
merits of your Grammar, I hardly need inform you I shall 
use my influence to secure its general introduction and use 
in the schovuls of this Strate. 

It affords me pleasure to learn that you are engaged in 
the preparation of an Introduction to the School Grammar 

Wishing you success commensurate with your labors, in 

our commendable efforts to advance the cause of popular 
ucation, 

T remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 


IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction. 


The book is still in great demand, and has been intro- 
duced into the Schools of the most prominent towns in the 
United States, among which are —— "es New 
Bedford, Springfield, Newburyport, yer, Danvers, 
Lawrence, Sreltord. Mass. ; Brettioborn, Vt.; Newport, 
Bristol. Kingston, Westerly, and Coventry, R.1.; Bruns- 
wick, North Yarmouth, Thomaston, Bucksport, Gardiner, 
Me.; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; &c. &c. 

Copies of books wil! be furnished to teachers and school 
commnittees, for examination, free of charge. 


W. H. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 
J. P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO, New York. 
W. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
al96: § A, McFARREN, Detroit, Michigan. 
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TO THE TRADE. 


COOLEY, KEESRK & HILL, 


WILL SELL 
On Thursday, the 31st of August, 
AT FOUR O'CLOCK, P.M, 


« The following Valuable Stereotype Plates. 





A superb set of Stereotype Plates of the Polyglott Bible, 
Ruby type, new, and in perfect order. 

Life and Correspondence of John Woster. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mrs. Butler’s (late Fanny Kemble) Year of Consolation. 
I vol 12mo, 

Lyeil’s Travels in North America. 1 vol. I2mo. 

Lover's Songs and Ballads, the only complete edition. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp 224. 

Melville's Typee. I vol !2mo. pp. 329. 

Reminiscences of Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey. By Joseph Cottle. 1 vol. }2mo. 

Mineral Springs of Virginia. Second edit. 18mo. pp. 394. 

Brulford’s Notes on North West, the Valley of the 
Upper erg 12ine. pp. 302. 

Hon. Waddy Thompson's Recollections of Mexico. 
12m. pp. 304, 

Family — Testament. 18mo. 

Waverley, 2 vols. 18imo. with Notes. 

Laughable Game of Whatd’ye buy. 

Game of Oregon. 

Applied Chemistry in Manufactures, Arts, and Domestic 
Economy. Edited by E. A. Parnell. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 192. 

Aristotle's Works, I®mo. 250 pp. minion type. 

The Complete Works of Flavius Josephus. 1 vol. 8vo. 


pp. 820. 

The Works of Robert Burns, containing his Life by John 
Lockhart. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 602, inctuding steel Portrait. 

a Medicine. By William Buchan. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 524. 

Dictionary of Biography. By R. A. Davenport. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 528. 

Plates and Copyright to Wilson's American Ornithology. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. pp 754, including 26 steel pixtes. 

Plates and Copyright to [nquiries concerning the Intellee- 
tual Powers. By John Abercrombie. 1 vol. 12mo. 


pp. 284. 

Picciola (French).—1! vol. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Piates and ( opyright to New American Gardener. 1 vol. 
I2mo pp 306. 

Complete Farmer and Rural Economist. 1 vol. I2mo. 


pp. 346 
Wonders of the Heavens. 1 vol. 4to. 372 pp. illustrated. 
The Choral. pp. 320. 
Baker's American School Music Book. 1 vol. 12mo. 


pp. 144. 
Voeal School; or, Pestalozzian Method. ! vol. 18mo. 


pp. 2388. 

Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining 1 vol. 
i2mo. pp. 514. 

Piutes and Copyright to Manhood, the Cause of its Prema- 
ture Decline, &c- 

Prostitution in Paris considered Morally. 1 vol. 18mo. 
pp. 230. 

Plates and Copyright to Woman as she shonid be. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 1 vol. 
12m. pp. 176. 

Life of Wm. Cowper, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 690. 

Piates and Copyright to Hints on Etiquette. 1 vol. 12mo. 


pp. 154. 

Piates and Copyright to the Maxims, Experiences, and 
Observations of Agogos. 1 vol. i2mo pp. 180. 

Devoti IE i 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 132. 

Plates to Curds of Characters. pp. 20. 


alg 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
VOLUME ONE 


or 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By G. C. HEBBE, LL.D. 
Bound in Cloth. Price $1 50. 


“The Universal History now in publication by W. H. 
Graham, appears to be written by a man thoroughly 
acqueinted with the history of the human family, and 
who joins the eagle eye of the learned Bossuet to a liberal 
and philosophical mind. ‘The work, so far as we have had 
time to examine it, seems one excellently adapted for the 
wants of the large class who desire a general knowledge 
of History, but who have no time to read a great man 
volumes for it. The style is forcible, and the facts weil 
chosen and arranged. e heartily commend the 
the reading public.”—W. Y. Tribune. 


For sale wholesale and retail by 
DEWITT & DAVENPORT 
(Successors to W. H. Graham), 
al9 2t Tribune Buildings, Nassau st. 


work to in 





[August 26, 
JUST PUBLISHED 


B. C. SARGEANT, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG LADIES 


ON SUBJECTS 
oF 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE. 
By the Rev. DANIEL C. EDDY. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


For sale in New York by D. Appleton & Co., Baker & 
Scribner, Geo. P, Putnam, and John Wiley, and by Book- 
sellers generally. al9 4t 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 
BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
293 Market street, Philadelphia, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


A SYSTEM OF 
CLINICAL MEDICINE. 


By ROBERT J. GRAVES, M.D., MR.LA., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the School of 
Physic, Trinity College, Dublin. 

With Nates and a Series of Lectures. 
By W. W. GERHARD, M.D., 

Lecturer on Clinical Medicine to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, &c, 

1 vol. 8vo. sheep. 


Third American, from the last Dublin edition, and very 
greatly enlarged. 


“ No practitioner of medicine should be without it, siace 
there is scarcely a disexse to which the haman frame is 
linble which does not receive in it some illustration, direct 
or incidental; and as a guide to practice, especially when 
difficulties arise, it will be found a most useful work for 
reterence.”— British and Foreign Keview. 





AN ACCOUNT OF 


SOME OF THE 


MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES 


PECULIAR TO 


WOMEN. 
By ROBERT GOOCH, M.D., 
SECOND EDITION. 


B.& H. have recently published, 


— STOKES’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
vols, 


ae PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF MID- 
LATHAM ON AUSCULTATION AND DISEASES OF 
THE HEART. 
—— PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Colored 
ites. 


*,* Catalogues of Barrington & Haswell’s publications 
will be sent to any part of the United States. al9 3t 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Have now in press, and will publish in a few days 
THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. 


By J. W. HOOD, M.D., of Kentucky. 


As it contains the ex of the Author in the Chro- 
nic Diseases of the Abdomen, in Strumous Habit, in Fever, 

the various diseases of Women, in Cholera, in diseases 
of the rectum, in Gout, in Hernia, and a variety of Chronic 
diseases, with his mode of Treatment, it is particularly 

to the attention of the Profession. 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
al9 2t 253 Market street, Philadel phis. 
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COOLEY, KEESE, & HILL'S 
YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO COMMENCE 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 26th, 


NEW 


AND CONTINUED DURING THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 





HE CATALOGUE of this very extensive and important Sale is now ready for distribation to the Trade. [i 
embraces large and valuable consignment’ from ok all the Publishers ot the Uuited States, and presents an 
opportunity fur the purchase of BOOKS and STATLONERY rare'y to be met with. 


The Sale of SVATIONERY is unusually varied and extensive, embracing a full assortment of everything in the 
line. The whole sale is offered on « credit of four and six months. 


THE SALE OF STATIONERY, PAPER, AND 
BINDER’S MATERIALS 


WILL COMMENCE 
ON SATURDAY MORNING, THE 26th OF AUGUST, AT 8 O'CLOCK, A. M., 
And will be continued until MONDAY, 12 M., at which time the 


REGULAR BOOK SALE 


will take place, with the extensive Lavoice of D. Appleton & Co., and be continued daily in the order of the Catalogue. 


THE STEREOTYPE AND COPPER PLATES 


WILL BE SOLD 
ON THURSDAY, THE 3lst OF AUGUST, AT 4, P. M. 
Members of the Trade who do not receive a Catalogue, will have them sent to their addresses 
on application to the Auctioneers. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE, embracing many large and desirable Invoices, will be 
issued on the day of sale. al2 tf 





TO PROFESSORS AND CLASSICAL TEACHERS. ; T' H{ E GR AN dpc OLL ECTION 





OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 


OVID ILLUSTRATED. 
This day is Published by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
14 Nortu Fourtu Srreet, PHILADELPHIA, 
THE METAMORPHOSES OF icine at Minds 


PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO, LYCEUM BUILDING. 


Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.—Admittance 25 cents. 


of the Fables, 
Together with English Notes, Historical, Mythological, FIFTEENTH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


and Critical, and Illustrated by Pictorial Embellish- 
ments, with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 

Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ 

Stock, Stationery, &c. 





the words, with critical exactness. 
By NATHAN COVINGTON BROOKS, A.M., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages, and Princi- . 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. TO COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, October 3d, 1848. 


al2 3t PPE Catalogue will be put to press on the Ist September, 
and Lavvices should be received a few days previous 

to that time. Contribntors at the East will confer a favor 
THE WEALTH OF THE NATION. by torwarding their goods early, that they may be arrang- 
ed previous to the sale. 


i The Sales will be rendered within thirty days after the 


close of the sale. 
JUST PUBLISHED, LIBERAL ADVANCES made on receipt of Goods, 


COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY ‘a= reriret 
FOR THE is . 
UNITED STATES. a kee, 


8vo. 530 Pages. — caer x : 
All Readers interested in the subject of Politieai Econo- GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 


my, and who would understand the Protective Policyof} WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS 
this country, will find this work to be worthy of their . 





HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 








attentive perusal. 289 Broadway (up stairs), 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 
51 John Street. 
Gc VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Paris, 
IN PRESS, having establi hed a branch of their business in this 


BARNARD 0: Be oe cont af FRENCH, ENGLIOH, GERMAN, 

TURE assortment , ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
N SCHOOL ARCHITEC AND ITAL! \N ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 

yerr (The trade only supplied.) f12 6m 





NEW BOOKS 


Recently Published by 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NEW EDITION, 


Complete in three Volumes, 12:0. printed on clear type, 
and fine white paper. 


WASHINGTON 
AND THE 
GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. 
HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRS 
OF 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


By Mile. M. A. LENORMAND. 
Translated from the French, 
By JACOB M. HOWARD, Ese. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. with Portraits 
SECOND EDITION, 


SELECT POEMS. 
By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


In one Volume, 12mo. with Plates, 
POEMS. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, 
In one Volume, 12ino. 
THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY, 


Theoretical and Practical ; 


Presenting a complete and extended view of the present 
state of CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
By JAMES C. BOOTH, 


Member of the Am. Phil. Soc., Prof. of Tech. Chem. in 
the Franklin Institute, &c. 


Assisted by CAMPBELL MORFIT. 


Practical and Analytic Chemist, Author of “ Applied 
Chemistry.’ 


PETER SCHLEMIHL IN 
AMERICA. 


One volume, post 8vo. pp. 500, cloth gilt. 


PETERS’S NEW DIGEST. 


A FULL AND ARRANGED DIGEST OF THE DECI- 
SIONS IN COMMON LAW, EQUITY, AND AD- 
MIRALTY, OF THE COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT IN 1789 TO 1847, IN THE 8U- 
PREME COURT, CIRCUIT, DISTRICT, AND AD- 
MIRALTY COURTS. 

Reported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, and How- 
ard’s Supreme Court Reports ; in Gallison, Mason, Paine, 
Peters, Washington, Wallace, Sumner, Siory, Baldwin, 
Brockenbrough, and McLean's Circuit Court Reports; and 
in Bress, Ware, Peters, and Gilpin’s District and Admiralty 
Reports. 3 

By RICHARD PETERS. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price $10. 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 
THE FUTURE. 


By HENRY C. CAREY. 





In one vol. 8vo. ala 
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WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


PUBLIS 


155 


Broadway, 


Putnam, 
HER, BOOKSELL 


and 


142 Strand, 


ER, &e. 


London, 





Burnet (John, F.R.S.)—Practical Essays on 
various Branches of the Fine Arts; to which is added. 
A Practical Enquiry into the Principles and Practice of 
the lute Sir David Wiikie. 1 vol. l2mo, $1 75. 


London, 1848. 


Book of Costume; or, Annals of Fashion 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By a 
Lady of Rank. Ulustrated by upwards of Two Han- 
dred Engravings on Wood, by the wost eminent Artists. 
&vo. cloth, gilt edge, $4. London, 1847. 


Fuseli.—Lectures on Painting by the Royal 
Academicians. Edited, with Notes Critical and Ulus- 
trative, by Raiph N. Wornum,. 1 vol. limo. $1 33 

London, 12848. 


A Treatise on Painting, written by Cennino 
Cennini, in the year 1437; and first published in ltalian 
in 1821, with an Iatredaction and Notes, by Signor 
Tambroni: containing Prectical Directions for Painting 
in Fresco, Secco, «il, and Distemper, with the Art of | 
Gilding and Hiuminating Munuscripts, adopted by the 
oid ttalitn Masters. ‘Translated by Mrs. Merrifield, 
with an lotreductory Prefsce, copious Notes, and Hlus- 
trations in Outline, from celebrated Pictures. Svo 





cloth, gilt edges, $3 25. London, 1844, 


; | 

Cleghorn (George).—Ancient and Modern | 
Art, Historical and Critical. 2 vols. 12mo. $3 50. | 
London, 1848. 


Calcott’s (Mrs.) Essays towards the History | 
of Painting. Small vo. 31 75. London, 1836. 


a 


Divers Works of Early Masters in Christian | 
: Decoration, with an Introduction containing the Bio- 
7 gr phy. Journal of Travel, Contemporaneous Associa 
tion in Art and a Critical Account of the Works of Al- | 
bert Durer; Notices of bis master, Wohlgemuth, and 
his frierd Pirckheymer; Adam Kraft, and bis 8 vera- 
ment House at Nuremburg. With Examples of Ancient 
Painted and Stained Glass. from York, West Wickham, 
Kent, and St. George’s Chapel, Windser; the Ancient) 
Chuich and Sacrament House at Leinbourg ; the Works 
of Dirk and Wouter Crabeth, &c. Also, a Suceinet | 
Account, with Illustrations, of Painted and Stained 
Giass at Gouden, in Holland, and the Church of Bt. | 
Jneques at Liege. 2 vols. folio, half morocco extra, 
$55. London, 1846. 
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Goethe’s Theory of Colors. 
the German, with Notes, by Charles Eastlike 1 vol. 
8vo. $3 Su. London, 1840. 


Goethe (J. F. H.)—Essays on Art. 


LIST NO. 1. 


Contributions to the Literature of the Fine 
Arts, by Charles Lock Eastlake, R.A., &e. &c. 1 vol, 
8vo. $3 7o. London, 1848. 


Synopsis of Practical Perspective, Lineal and 
Aerial, with Remarks on Sketching from Nature, &c., 
&c. By Theodore H. Fielding, Protessor of Perspective 
avd Pointing in Water Colors to the Senior Classes at 
the Hon. East India Company's Militury College, 
Addiscombe. Author of * A Theory of Pinting.” &c. 
8vo cloth, $675. London, 1843. 


Fairholt (PF. W.)—Costume in England; 
a History of Dress from the Earliest Period tll the close 
of the Eighteenth Century, to which is appended an H- 


lus’rated Glossary of Terms for all Articles of Use or | 


Ornament worn about the Person, with «above six han- 

dred engravings on wood by the Author. 1 vol. 8vo $9. 
Londou, 1846. 

Field.—Chromatography ; or, a ‘I'reatise on 

Colors and Pigments, and their Powers in Painting. By 
George Field. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $4. London, 1841. 


Field (G )—Chromaties; or, the Analogy, 
Harmony, and Philosophy of Colors. New editioa. tl 
plates, Sve 86. London, 1845. 


‘Trans- 


lated by 8.G. Ward. = 18mo. 62 ets. Boston, 1845. 


Hayter (Charles).—An Introduction to Per- 


spective, Proctical Geometry, Driwing, and Painting: 
a clear and Perfect Explana ion of the Mixture of 
Colors, with Practical Directions for Ministure, Crayon, 
and Old Painting, in a Senes of Familiar Divlogues be- 
tween the author's Children, aud Letters addressed to 
his Paps. Iilu trited with numerous wood engrav- 
ing: fr. mi drawings by Joha Hayter, Esq., and colored 
plates. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. London, 1845. 


Hazlitt (W.)—Criticisms on Art, First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. 12uw. $3. London, 1833 


Hay (D. R.)—Original Geometrical Diaper 
De-igns, accompanied by an attempt to develope and 
elucidate the True Principles of OUrnamentil Design, as 
applied to the Decorative Arts. Oblong folio, 34 ples, 
Siz. E.jinburgh, 1815 


Hay (D. R.)\—A Nomenclature of Colors, 
Hues, Tihts, and Shades, applicable to the Arts and 
Natural Sciences, to M :nufactories, and other purposes 
of General Utility. 40 colured piates, Avo. $10. 

Edinburgh, 1845. 


Translated from|Hay (D. R.)—The Principles of Beauty in 


C.joring, Systematized. 14 colored Examples. 8vo. $7 


Edinburgh, 1843. 


| Jameson (Mrs.)—Companion to the most 
Celebrated Private Galleries of Art in London; con- 
tiising accurate Catalogues, arrange Alphibetically 
for im nedixte Reference, each preceded by an Historical 
and Critica! latroduction; with a Prefatory E-siy on 
Ant, Artists, Collections, and Connvisseurs. Post &vo. 
$i4. London, 1843. 


Lanzi’s History of Painting in Upper and 
Lower [tily. Translated from the Italian, by Thomas 


Roscoe. 3 vuls. fep. 8vo. $2 63 (Bohn’s Standird Li- 
brary). Lond. 1847, 


Lives of the Italian Painters. M. Angels (by 
Duppa) and Raffetle. Tran-inted from the French of 
Quatremére de Quincy, by W. Hazlut. Fep vo. 88 
ce nts. Lond. 1846. 

| Miiller (C.O.)—Ancient Art and its Remains ; 

| Or.a Manual of the Archeology of Art. Translated 
from the German, by John Leitch. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. 


| Lond. 1847. 
Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. 
| Vol. 1, 8vo. $125. Vol. 2 published, 62 ets. 

New York, 1847-8. 





Original Views of London as it Is: Drawn 
from Nature, expressly for this Work, and Lithogr:phed 
by Thomrs Shotter Bovs; exhititiog its Priscipal 
Streets and Churicteristic Accessories, Public Buildings, 
in connexion with the Leading Thoroughfares, &e. &c.; 
vith Ht-toried and Descriptive Notices of the Views. 
By Charles Vilier. Folio, half morocco, 310. Laud. 


Original Views of Oxford ; its Colleges, Cha- 
pels, and Gardens. From Drawings, mad* expressly for 
this Work, by Wm. A. de La Motte. With Historical 
and De eriptive Notices, by Charles Oltier. Potion. half 
morocco, $10. Lond. 1844 


Reynolds (Sir Joshua).--The Literary Works 
of; to which is prefixed a Mem ir of the Author, with 
Rem irks on his Professional Character, illustrative of his 
Principles and Prictice. By Henry William Beachey. 
2 vols. 120. Z2 VW. 


Walker (A.)—-Beauty: [Illustrated by an 
Andysis and Clissification of Beauty in Won. 
Piates, roval Svo. 36 50. Lond. 1835. 


Shaw (H.)--The Encyclopedia of Ornaments. 





Fifty-nine Plates, 4to. half morocco, $10. 
Lond. 1842. 





BOOKS 
Eureka: a Prize Poem. 


An Essay on the Material and Spiritual Universe. 
By ELGAR A. POE, 12m». cloth, 75 ets. 
“ We are reminded of that rework«ble work the * Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” "—Buston Evening Transcript, 


© We venture to prophecy thatthe * Art Product’ will 
give its author a wide re; ulation for scientific knowledge 
and subtic theorizing.” — Hunt's Merchants’ Mag. 


Sophisms of the Protective Policy. 


Translated from the French of M. Bastiat, by Mrs J. 
D. MeCord ; with an Iotreduetion by Dr. Francis 
Lieber. I3mo. 75 cts. 





Wasuineton, 4th August, 1848. 


Dear #1 :—I regret that my m | engag ments have 
; prevented me from g ving as tull and careful a perusal of 

: the “ Sophisme of the Protective Policy,” by Fr. Bastiat, 
as | desire, but 1 bave given it sufficient to Le saticfied that 


RECENTLY PUB 


itis the ablest and most demonstrative refutation of the 
doctrines of that policy} have ever mel wih No one 
ought to fail to read it who desires to understand its falia- 
cies, and the tull torce of the arguments of free trade. So 


LISHED. 


, IN PRESS, and will be ready in a few days. 


Reprinted from Proof Sheets received in 


simple and clear is the language, and so therough and | 

exact the analysis, that [ hold i to be impossible tor any | 

Ove of good understanding and without bias, to read the | 

work attentively without being convinced as to the fallacy | 

of the protective policy. | 
With great respect, I am, &c. 

J. C, CALHOUN. 


advance from the London Publisher. 


Milnes’s Life of Keats. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, 
or 
JOHN KEATS. 
BY 
R. MONCKTON MILNES, Ese., M.P. 
ONE VOLUME 12mo. 


Uniform with Keats’ Poxtical Works. 


G. P. Putnam, Esq. 


Index to Subjects 


| 
Treated in the Reviews and other Periodic ls, to which 
no Indexes have been published. 8vo. half 
bound, $1 25; paper, $1. | 
“ Tris a very valuable reference book.”"—Com. Adv. 


“ A comprehensive, judicious, and exceedingly conve- 
nient composition.” —Jeurnal of Commerce. 








PUTNAM, Publisher, Importer, &c. 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 
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SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


RADAR AA 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


ESPECTFULLY inform the ‘Trade and the Public that they will soon have ready (for distant Orders) the follow- 
ing very elegant and desirable volumes, appropriately adapted for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, ETC. 
I. 
THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE; 


DELINEATED IN A 
SERIES OF SKETCHES OF PROMINENT FEMALES 
MENTIONED IN 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

BY CLERGYMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHTEEN CHARACTERISTIC STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Epireo sy JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 

One beautifully printed Imperial Svo. Volume, handsomely bound. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE WORK.—ORDER OF SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 


I. HAGAR. By the Rev. Pr. Sprague. Xf. ABIGAIL. Rev. Dr Vinton. 
If. REBEKAH. Rev. Mr. Cook. Xl. QUEEN OF SHEBA. Rt. Rev. Bp. Mellvaine. 
Ilt. RACHEL. Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess. Xl. JEZEBEL. Kev. Dr. Potts. 
IV. WIFE OF POTIPHAR. By Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. XIV. ATHALIARB. Rev. Dr. Coit. 
V. PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER. Rt Rev. Bp. Doane. XV. ESTHER. Rev. Dr. Atkinson. 














































Vi. DEBORAH. Rev. Dr. Cheever. XVI. SARA, Wire or Tosias. Rev. Dr. Higbee. 
Vil. JEPHTHAWS DAUGHTER. Rev. Dr. DeWitt. XVII. JUDITH. Rev. Dr. Kip. 
Vill. DELILAH. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. XVUL THE MOTHER IN MACCABEES. Rt. Rev. 


IX. RUTH. Rev. Dr. Spring. 
X. HANNAH. Rev. Dr Vermiiye. 


In this work the publishers hope to present to the public one of the most splendid volnimes that has ever appeared ; 
one. too, Which shall not be of interest tor the diy or the year, but which shall be possessed of a per nanent value. 
Of the ability with which the literary department will be executed it is unnecessary to spenk, the above list of names 
being a sufficient pledge tor its excellence. Asto the mechinical execution, comprising the engravings, the paper 
the typography, wed the binding, no expense has been spared to render the work in all respects an ornamental as well | 


as useiul addition to all Libraries. 
PEARLS; 


Bp. Elliott. 





THE BOOK OF 


A CHOICE GARLAND OF 


PROSE, POETRY, AND ART. 


Containing Twenty finely executed Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Eminent Artists. 
One volume 8vo., richly bound. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Jessie ; 2. Sloperton Cottage ; 3. A Scene at De Morville Park; 4. The Maiden’s Vow; 5. To the Ocean; 6. 
Joan of Arc: 7 Light of Heart; 8. Love in Sadness; 9. Zuleika’s Song; 10. A Dream of Fairy Land; 11. The 
Migic Mirror; 12. The Evening Hymn; 13. The Greek Girl; 14. The Playmates ; 15. Dorothea; 16. The Greek Pa- 
triot; 17. Lord Byron ; 18. The Captive Patriarch; 19. Sappho; 20. Thomas Moore. ° 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 

Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Mittord, Miss M. H. Rand, Clara Moreton, Anna Maria 
Wood, Eliza Watker, M A. Browne, Robert Southey, Wm. Motherwell, Rev. Thos. Dale, Dr. Mackeazie, Charles 
Swain, Frank Fairlie, Geo. H. Boker, Barry Cornwall, etc. ete. 

The Editor hus endeavored to give this volume a Classical and permunent, rather than an ephemeral value; she 
will deem herself fortunate if this object is attained, so that the collection may be recognised as worthy of a place, 
not only oa the Centre Table, but ia the Library. 


Ill. 


THE SACRED POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 
By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 
One handsome 8vo. volume. 


THE LADY'S ANNUAL; 


A SOUVENIR OF 
FRIENDSHIP AND REMEMBRANCE FOR 1849. 


WITH ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY FEMALE WRITERS. 
Epirep sy EMILY MARSHALL. 
Illustrated with Twenty-Six Steel Engravings. 
One volame 16mo., elegantly bound. 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1849: 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT FOR YUUNG PEOPLE. 
Epvirep By GRANDFATHER MERRYMAN. 

Illustrated with Twenty-Eight Steel Engravings. 

One volume 18mo., neatly bound. 
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ILLUSTRATED POETS _ 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


HALLECK’S COMPLETE PORTICAL WORKS. 

Beautifully illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, and 

a Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo. finest puper, cloth $3 50, gilt 

edges, $4 ; moroceo extra, $6. 

BYRON'’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS.  Ulus- 
trated with elegant Steel Engravings aud Portrait. 1 
vol. 8vo. fine piper. cloth, $4; cloth, gilt leaves, $450; 
morocco extra, $6 50. 

Cheaper edition, with Portrait and Vignette. Cloth, 
$2 50; sheep, $275. 

MOORE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS.  Illus- 
trated with very fine Steel Engravings and Portrait. 1 
vol. 8vo. fine poper, cloth, $4; cloth, gilt edges, $5; 
moroeco extra, $7. 

Cheaper edition. with Portrait and Vignette. Cloth, 
$2 50 ; sheep, $2 75. 

SOUTHEY'’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
[lustrated with several benutiiul Steel Engraviegs. 1 
vol. 8vo. fine paper, cloth, $350; cloth, gilt edges, 
$4 50; morocco extra, $6 50. 

No expense has been spared in the mechanical execu- 
tion of the above popular standard authors. 


CABINET EDITIONS. 


CAMPBELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Ilustrated with Steel Engravings and a Portrait.  l6im0. 
cloth, $1 50; gilt edges, $225; morocco extra, $3. 

BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS, with Notes by Nash. Mlus- 
trated with Portraits. Iino. cloth, $1 50 ; gilt edges, 
$2 25: morocco extra, $3. 

DANTE’S POEMS. Translated by Cary. lInstrated 
with a fine Portrait and 12 Engravings.  I6mo. cloth, 
$1 SU: gilt edges, $2 25; morocco, 33. 

TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated by 
Wiffen. Hiustrited with a Portrait and Steel Engrav- 
ims. | vol. 16u0. Uniform with Dante"? Cioth, 
$1 50; gilt edges, $225; moroces, 33. 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 
l6mo. illustrated, cloth, $1.25; gilt edges, 82 ; morucco 
extra, $2 50. 

BURNS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with 
Lite, Glossary, &c.  I6me. cloth illustrated, $125; 
gilt edges, $2; morocco, extra, 2 50. 

COWPER’S COMPLETE PORTICAL WORKS, with 
Life, &e. Hiustrated, morocco extra, 2 vols. in 1, $3; 
cloth, $1 50; gilt edges, $2 25. 

MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with 
Life, &c 16m. cloth, illustrated, $125; gilt edges, 

2; morocco extra, 82 50. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, with Life, &c. Cloth, 
16mo. illustrated, $1 25; gilt edges, $2; morocco 
extra, $2 50. 

HEMANS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by her Sister. 2 vols. J6mo. with 10 steel plates, cloth, 
$2 50; gilt edges, $4; Turkey morocco, $5. 

POPE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. with 

Notes by Warburton, illustrated with 16 Steel Engriv- 


ings. 16mo. cloth, $1 50; gilt edges, $2; morocco, $3. 


NOW READY.—NEW EDITION. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD 


Richly illuminated with appropriate borders, printed 
in colors, and in black and gold, square Svo. ina 
massive carved binding in the style of the 
16th century. Price &3 50. 


“ Here is the most quaint and gorgeous book yet issued 
from the American press. It is a duodeciino in size, 
bound in embossed, or rather carved Gothic covers, with 
every one of its pages brilliantly lamin vied and printed 
in colors and gold. = It contains the Parables of the Prodi- 
gal Son, the Sower of Tares, the Two Debtors, the Good 
Samuritan, the Rich Fool, the Barren Fig Tree, the Rich 
Man and L:zarus, the Pharisee and Publican, the Lavor- 
ers in the Vineyard, the Marriage Feast, the Ten Virgins. 
Those who are acquainted with the beauty of illuminated 
works, may have some idea of the appearance of this 
one. For aChristmas gift nothing conld be more appro- 
priate. 


IN PR ESS. 
THE 
BOY’S OWN BOOK. 
Entirely re-written, and much enlarged. 3] [2ERQ} 


Illusirated uith several hundred woodcuts, 


ONE VOLUME 16mo. 
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COOPER'S NEW NOVEL! DRINKER & MORRIS, 


morn Richmond, Virginia, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


Publish the following Valuable Books : 


THE OAK OPENINGS; TATE’S DIGEST 


OF THE 























OR, 


Laws of Virginia. 
T HE BEE HU NTER. One Volume 8vo. 


: A TALE OF WESTERN LIFE. Tate's Analytical Digested Index 


OF THE 
7 7 , 7 > 
B y J. FENNIMORE COOPER. REPORTED CASES OF THE COURT OF APPEALS 
2 vols. 12mo. Priee 50 cents. AND GENERAL COURT OF VIRGINIA; 


From Washington to Third Grattan’s Reports: with a 
Repertorium of the Cases, Doubly and 
Systematically Arranged. 
Pe rote RE Mie. Rye i 2 vols. 8vo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED ° 
Tate’s Anierican Form-Book. 


JB ‘ 

ie E N V \ ! NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
be 

it 


This is a story of the real old “* Leatherstocking” sort. The merits of the book will be at once 
appreciated by every reader. 


The second Book of the series denominated The most complete Book of Forms ever Published. 
1 volume, 12mo. 
ee y A ' % T ‘ Y ' yr . 
fa): THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS. 
By EUGENE SUE. JAYNES 
Price 25 cents. a —_— 
S 
j “ Pride,” the first book of this inasterpiece of the author of the “ Wandering Jew,” has already met with a highly On the Statute of Limitations. 
be gratitying reception. ‘The ploo of M. Sue i+ to produce seven separate books upon these heinous vices of our nature. 1 volume, &vo. 
bf The first two are out, a» re see. — _ my appear at short intervals, ‘n the order of * Avarice,” * Lust,” e ' ’ f Vi eos 
4 * idleness,” * Gluttony,” * Pas-ien.”’"—Each will be complete in itself, yet skillully interwoven with the rest, t ’ 
ReaD present, when com)tete, # life picture, animated and faithful, like to nothing yet onan, either in the wathor’s own pre- Howison 8 History 0 irginia . 
ae vious writings or those of any Conlemporaneous pen. From its Discovery and Settlement by Euro- 


In 2 vols. 12mo., in the very best style of Printing and Paper, peans to the Present Time. 


9 The Adventures of a Medical Student, 2 volumes, Sv. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Esq., Surgeon RN. The only complete and acknowledged History of the 


State ever published. 
Price 50 cents, Complete. 








i 
‘ ‘ ' ‘ ’ 9 : H 
ag Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence in Europe, Crozet’s Arithmetic. 
i WITH HIS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION. AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
With Anecdotes and Incidents of the Travels and Adventures of three different Parties of American Indians, whom BY CLAUDIUS CROZET, 
h he Introduced to the Courts of England, France, and Belgium. a s Engi 
ty ‘ Two volumes, 8vo. Cloth, numerous Illustrations. Price $4 00. P pea hme zie ait domreng = 
Ay MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. Englacering at West Point. 
by By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 1 volume, 12mo. 
ee ee VIRGINIA SELECTION 
{, BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., Pustisuers, 
al9 tf 222 Broadway, N. Y. ra 
; THE ART JOURNAL. | FRENCH BOOKS. Psalms and Hymns. 
vel PARIS EDITIONS. " 
i b IX consequence of the confusion which has frequently | —_ Ry ANDREW SROADDUS. 
Fo arisen by the similarity of the names of the London | HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
F { * are Onion 7 peeren ant are capery vo ate F. keep on nena, oud mn Suemeatty receiving from Paria, — 
" e proprie ‘ e de ave ‘ « ie 
im yaar oS ene a aan change in the tithe—as above. | eduontihte, “teabersiog he Tg Geo rnd vege owed D & M. beg to assure the Trade that all Books con- 
i The work will be coustantly improved, and the liberal | Rhetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature. Mythology Natu- | signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
in encourngement which has already been extended to it. ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics,| pains spared to bring them prominently befure the Vir- 
ae will, itis hoped, be still increased. It is equally valuable Reading Looks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries. &c , &c. ginia public. No charges for Advertising. 


to the Artist, the Amateur, the Art-Manufacturer, and) ‘Ihey have also a | assortinent of French works Always on hand, complete Sets of the Virginia Reports, 
Man of Letters ; indeed no one can peruse it withuutderiv- | suitable for Presents, Shand Rewards, &c., many of | and all Virginia Law Books. al9 3m 





4% ing benefit from it. |which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
1 Subscriptions received by colored, and bound in a new and tunel boneaitel rene. : 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent for the U.S. Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School Just Published, 

{ 497 Broudway, “ Art Union Building,” | a American editions, including those edited by THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER: 
a . Sales. 

—— Also a good Assortment of Related from Nae ag Seceies, Wit sous ager 
v iD LIG y ings. By tz Meurer, Trans from the German, 
4 | STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. a Pastas of the Eva ient Lutheran Church. New 


CALIGRAPHIC PAPER. | ee ee ork: Pablished by H. LUDWIG & Co., 70 Vesey 











i 4 . 
Me This newly-invented Drawing Paper is calculated for = al 411 Beundway. Street, and — . aoe Para a 4 py 
the most minute and Cateenes eat ote easier — R OB ERT C RAIGHE eee ah 4 nied . 1 vol. ph raped 
ie upon, and produces more beautiful effects than any other. A DD ¥ Price cusiomary discou 
. : Manufactured and sold by ’ r 5 by Oy § “4 y coer geet 
) jyaat ae Oy oe Se” PRINTER, CARTER, 58 Canal Street, New York. 
’ - it . 
seinsillbpemennssciimssanee ieee elias } 3 Also jast Published by H. Lupwie & Co. 
. 112 FULTON STREET, N. Y.| ie unaLTERED AUGSBURG CONFESSION, with 
i , IN PRESS. onanene > neowing seeienet his Office wae a Pretace and an Historical Lotroduction to the aanee 
ssortinent w andsome = . . 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF parca t exceute printing of every description In the and the three Chief Symbols of the Christian Church 
style aud on the most reasonable terms. Schott. Translated from German, Cloth, 
; JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, /""hocks in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, Prench, &e.| temo Price 15 ets." The Introduction to. the Aug 
| Sizth President of the United States. printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing burg Confessioa and to the three Syu:bols, are, perh ips, 
J " ; at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage oi the best histories of these Symbols extant. 
fe By 8 distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12m. | their works through the press, may depend (as heretofure) Gn nod E tory Notes are cx end in- 
ia DERBY, MILLER & CO., upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- structive. In fact, the information to be gained from them 
he my6 tf Auburn, New York. bess. is seldom to be met with.” al9 3° 
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NEW HISTORICAL WORKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


lL. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND, 
FROM HIS ACCESSION 
TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 
BY JOHN LORD HERVEY. 
EDITED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AT ICKWORTH. 
By tHe Ricnurt Honoraste JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
In two handsome volumes, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


Certainly nobody has ever drawn so intimate and familiar a picture of the interior of a court as the world is now 
favored with in these memoirs of Lord Hervey. But the world has to congratulate itself, on the whole, that Lord 
Herveys have not been forthcoming for all our queens and kings. The information, though highly instructive, is by 
no means of the profitable sort. It is a lively picture of a most odious and revolting thing. — Examiner. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 


FROM 
The Earliest Times to the Reign of King George IV. 
BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, A.M., F.R.S.E. 
Now complete in Seven handsome Crown Octavo Volumes, Extra Cloth. 


Of the solid merit of the work our judgment may be gathered from what has already been said. We will add, 
that from its infinite fund of anecdote, aud happy variety of style, the book addresses itself with equal claims to the mere 
general reader, as to the legal or historical inquirer; and while we avoid the stereotyped commonplace of affirming 
that no library can be complete without it, we f el constrained to afford it a higher tribute by pronouncing it entitled 


to a distinguished place on the shelves of every scholar who is fortunate enough to possess it.— Fraser's Magazine, 
April, 1848. 


Ill. 


THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 1830—1840 


OR, FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
By LOUIS BLANC, 
Secretary to the Provisional Government of 1848. 
TRANSLATED BY WALTER K. KELLY. 
In two handsome crown octavo volumes, extra cloth, or six parts, paper, at fifty cents. 


“This isa remarkable work. The ten years, 1830—1840, were troubled, stirring, and important times to every 
European nation—to none so much as France. * * * ‘ L’Histoire de Dix Ans’ is one of those works so often 
libelled by being called as interesting as a novel. It is « narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing—the subjects of 
immense interest to all readers—the style unusually excellent.”"— Foreign Quarterly Review. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1739, 


By LOUIS BLANC, Author of “ France under Louis Philippe,” &c. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, CLOTH. 


“ This work, which is in course of publication in Paris, is now for the first time offered to the public in the English 
language. Its author has recently ucquired for himself a world-wide reputation as a leading and active member of 
the Provisional Government of France. He had previously been known to the literary world by his ‘ France nader 
Louis Philippe,’ which had procured for him the reputation of an able and brilliant writer, an original thinker, and 
a powerful delineator. These traits will be found conspicuous in the present volume."—Translator's Preface. 


LIVES OF 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS; 


Now First Published from Official Records, and other Authentic Documents, Private as well as 
Public. 
NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Now complete in six volumes crown octavo, extra crimson cloth, or half mo- 


rocco, printed on fine paper and large type. 


“ These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.’""— Times. 

* This is the twelfth and last volume of this delightful series. Miss Strickland has ht her successful task toa 
close with the reign of Queen Anne, and has shown her usual judgment and taste in so doing, as an attempt to trace 
the Brunswick succession of Queens would have been attended with obvious difficulties. The series is now before 
the public, therefore, as a complete work, and we do not hesitate to say that, as a whole, few historical works ex- 
hibit a more earnest love for truth, or greater anxiety to record facts and not theories. The work is, indeed, alike 
characterised by industry and impartiality, and will reflect lasting credit upon the author."’—New Monthly Magazine, 


May, 1848, 
VI. 
MIRABEAU: 
LIFE HISTORY, IN FOUR BOOKS. 


In one handsome royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 
instructive volumes place Mirabeau in another and clearer light than Alison and others have done; they 
“a a pn, Sa ew the private life of Mirabeau than any work yet published. The author has achieved a 


of this has bestowed great pains upon his work. He has endeavored to give a faithful picture of the 
heart and soul, and he has not failed.”— Era. 


A 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
ia subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Studeuts to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the ~ 
Lexicons, and abridged onty in the Quotations and Refer 
ences, On accvunt of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginuers, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET'’S NEW LATIN TUTOR, 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 

URIAI HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


The subscribers respectfully cali attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. Tobe had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto, 


BAGSTER’S 


{n neat, plain binding, . . 2 from $3 to $5 
* ‘Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges . “ 6to le 
“ ag . with splendid Plates, “ 10to Ib 
nals Beveled side, gilt clasps and [llumi- 

nations, ° “ Sto 2 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding, ‘ ‘ from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocen,giltedges,. . . “ 6to 12 
” Re + with splendid Steel Engrav- 
i 10to 15 


15 tu 25 
Bto 50 


“oe 


ings, > : ‘ 
clasps, &c., with plates and iilumina- 


tons, . . . . . 
* rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 
SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


jn neat, plain binding, . from 1 75 to 2 50 


“ Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . " 2 Wto5 00 
a - 9 with splendid steel en- 
gravings. . 3 50 to 8 00 
- -s ciasps, &c., with plates and 
illuminations, . : 10 00 to 12 00 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding 50 cents to I 00 


“ Imitation, gilt edge $i CO to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ‘ . 1 75 to 2% 
“ - $8 with clasps 2 0 to 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 
In neat, plain binding ofc kg 
“ tucks, or pocket-book style ga 
“ roan, imitation, giltedge . 
“ Turkey, super extra ° 
= = “4 “ gilt clasps , 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
a] 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice and for executing MaTaematica, Worgs, and 
Works in Foreign Lanovaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 


terms. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 


mil ‘f 











United States. 
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600 THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-EIGHTH NEW YORK TRADE. SALB, 


TO. BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
ON FRIDAY, THE 25th AUGUST, AT 3 O'CLOCK, P.M, AND TO BE CON- 
TINUED ON SATURDAY AND MONDAY. 
AT 9 O'CLOCK, A.M., ON SATURDAY, 


800 CASES OF WRITING PAPERS. 
INCLUDING EVERY VARIETY OF LEDGER PAPERS, CUT CAP AND LETTER: 
MARBLE PAPERS, FRENCH PAPERS, &c. 


ALSO, 


BINDERS’ LEATHERS. 
THE STEREOTYPE PLATES AND COPPER PLATES, 
ON MONDAY MORNING, 28th AUGUST. 
THE ENGLISH INVOICES, 
ON MONDAY AFTERNOON, 28th AUGUST, AND 


REGULAR BOOK SALE 
ON TUESDAY MORNING, 29th AUGUST, 


AND TO BE CONTINUED DAILY IN THE ORDER OF THE CATALOGUE. 


TH € 


ALA PRL ALEPPO 


The CATALOGUES are now ready and will be furnished to any of the Trade who do not receive them, on appli- 
cation at the store, 204 Broadway. 3 a5tf 


NEW MUSIC. 
FIRTH, POND & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, (sUccEssors TO FIRTH & HALL.) 
THE LETTERS OF No. l, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON | Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 


Have just published, 
ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS, |THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and _ try, Jr. Embellished with a beautiful lithographic 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. | title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 

Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. wood Cemetery. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. | THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 





“JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. | 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. | 





my6 tf Auburn, New York. | [THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 

als nee | YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris, Adapted to a 

¥ lar Southern Refrain, and ed fi Pi 
HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. — | yowuor Souther ttl, and rrangel fr the Pano 

A HIGH-SCHOOL | e a 

‘ow preparing, is. in a few days. 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY | ope poam or THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, | Music by Samuel Lover. 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Nosh Web- | ieee. hele yr py soon as published. 
ster, j Pell $ 
WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLASSICAL, SCRIP- Copies of thelz Catalogan et: be forwarded tmahy past 


of the United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 
‘SURE, AND MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. paid) 


BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 
| apl5 tf 


This is a neat duodeci:no volume of 360 pages, and is de- | 
signed to furnish for schoolsa vocabulary of the more com | 
mon words which constitute the body of our languuge, | 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 
No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


with numerous technical terms in the sciences and arts, | TS subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
and many words and from other languages, which | the above business, and done work for most of the 
are often met with in English books, with a brief definition | principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
of each. Such participles, as are also adjectives, have | the attention of others to-his Establishment, where pune- 
been inserted immediately after their verbs, as wel! as | tuality and despatch, combined with ail the requisites of 








[August 26. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, corner or Gorn, 


New York. 





The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un. 
PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY With ELasTicrTry, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 

AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





those which are irfegular, or not of easy formation, but good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices 
perl Svcd definition, as 0 ond rth yn may - wee favorable as in oi ctherl Foundry. be 
uced from the primitive under w they stand. Irre'! N.B.—Reference is madé to the following Publishe: 

lar plurals are given in this work, as also the plurals of opportun pote ee vw 
ped ey, there being a great tendency even ween od a sea! RS the 
writers to mis-spel! plurals of thisclass. Su to the : 
work are alsg accented vocabularies of Greek, Latin, and baw & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. | 
Scripture names, and a list of modern Geographical obert Carter. aker & Scribner. 
names, with their pronunciation as given by the latest au-| ™M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
thorities. Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw. 

The orthography and pronunciation in this volume are| Roe Lockwood & Son, & 
made to correspond closely with the recent editions of Dr.| 8-5. & W. Wood. R. - 
Webster's works, Issued under the editorship of Prof Meo Fl aoa bg ano mre 
Goodrich, ale . Published and for sale b urgess. + 8. is & Lo. 

RO NTINGTON & SAVAG American Tract Society W. E, Dean. 
aS tf 216 Pearl street, N. York. T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 





jy! tf HENRY OWEN, Agent 





